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Next Month 


ROLLING in on every mail are hundreds of 
inswers and reports submitted by busi- 
ness to the editors in the Fourth Confi- 
dential Salary Survey now being con- 
ducted by AMERICAN BusINEss. 


\nouT a month ago we began work on 
this new survey of clerical and executive 
salaries being paid in every section of the 
country. As usual, business has cooper- 
ated enthusiastically because these sur- 
veys have come to be considered the most 
comprehensive salary. investigations ever 
made by any business publication. 


For the next several months there will be 
one release each month reporting on dif- 
ferent phases of salary administration, 
including tabulations showing actual sal- 
aries now being paid for all office and 
executive jobs in many lines of business 
n every section of the country. 
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MANAGEMENT 
RESEARCH 
for 


THE EXECUTIVE 








If You Want 


the Answer to 
Bigger Profits, 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK’ 


Durwe the last ten difficult years, man- 
agement research for the business execu- 
tive has become recognized by many as an 
indispensable tool for successful manage- 
ment. It helps to insure lower selling and 
production costs, reduce waste, widen mar- 
kets, and increase profits. Recently it has 
brought excellent results in achieving bet- 
ter employee relations. 

In the factory, the office, and the field, 
executives need complete, accurate, and 
unbiased information to deal with the diffi- 
cult problems arising from changed condi- 
tions. A more scientific approach lessens 
the dependence on guesswork and over- 
comes to some extent obsolete beliefs. 

Management research is strictly a staff 
function. It does not infringe upon the 
duties or prerogatives, or lessen the re- 
sponsibilities of the executive. 

Of course, every company uses research 
to some extent, but many have not yet 
organized this important work and are not 
getting the benefits of its usefulness. 

You may want to know more about this 
subject. If you do, please mail the coupon 
today. 


seen eee en eee es ee ee eS ee 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send booklet. “Management Research 
for the Executive.” without cost or obli- 
gation. 


Name of Company 
Individual’s Name 
Title. 


Address 
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What to Do with the 
Discount Chiseler 


To the Editor: 

A customer of ours was billed $1,000 
terms 2 per cent, 30 days. After the 30 
days were up, the customer sent us $500 
and deducted 2 per cent. We want to 
know whether he is entitled to a discount, 
inasmuch as he did not pay the full 
$1,000.—G. Wotrson, 8S. and S. Corru- 
gated Paper Machinery Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Miss Wo.trson: Your customer who 
took 2 per cent on $500 has neither the 
legal nor moral right to take this dis- 
count. Whether or not he takes it de- 
pends upon how tough he is and whether 
or not you will be willing to forego your 
own rights for the purpose of keeping 
a customer in a good humor. We think 
this customer thought he could get away 
with it and said to himself, “You can’t 
blame me for trying.” 


That Mexican 
Sourpuss! 


To the Editor: 


Do you have reprints of the article in 
the May issue of AMERICAN BusINEss, 
“We Worship Silly Things, Too”? If so, 
we will appreciate it if you will send us 
a dozen.—I. W. Davis, Collegiate Cap 
and Gown Company, Champaign, Illinois. 


To the Editor: 


It is our desire to reproduce “We 
Worship Silly Things, Too,” in our house 





publication and would like to know 
we may have your permission to do 
This particular subject is very good ai 
will be read with considerable intere 
by our men in the field —T. O. Hovusro» 
agency secretary, Peninsular Life 
surance Company, Jacksonville, Florid 
To the Editor: 

We notice in the May 1940 issue 
your very interesting magazine an 
ticle which you called, “We Worshi 
Silly Things, Too.” We think this is 
significant at the present time that 
would like permission to reprint this fo 
Studebaker dealers in The Studebai 
News. We will, of course, give credit 
you and American Business if you alloy 
us to reprint the article—WaLker 
Everett, editor, The Studebaker New 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Messrs. Davis, Houston, AND Evere' 
We are pleased to know that you thin 
our editorial will be helpful to your me 
and are glad to give you permission 
use this article in your house publi: 
tions, or to reprint it as you see fit 


Wants Index to ‘American 
Business” Issues 


To the Editor: 


I have sent two coupons for whic 
should like the last two indexes 
AmeErIcAN Busryess sent to my hon 
Ray B. Smiru, Pioneer Manufactu! 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Mr. SmitH: We have sent you 
copies of the index for the 1938 iss 
of American Bustrness, which was 
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NO NICE GIRL 
sponges! 











Nox if she can help it! Using a sponge 
to wet down postage stamps and envelope flaps is slow 
and sloppy, inefficient and unsanitary —doesn’t help 
the mail, or the girl! Get off the sponge standard 
with the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter! 

The Postage Meter does away with adhesive 
stamps. The postage is in the Meter, set and sealed 
by the postofhice, loss proof and theft proof. Postage 
for any kind of mail is printed as needed, in any stamp 
denomination needed, .with a dated postmark and 
an advertising slogan; and simultaneously, envelopes 
are sealed, neatly and swiftly. The postage used, and 
postage on hand, are automatically counted. Time 
is saved and invariably postage! Metered Mail, too, 
doesn’t wait at the postoffice for postmarking or 
cancelling, can get on its way faster... The modern 
office uses this modern mailing method. There’s a 
Meter for any business, large or small. And a call to 
our nearest office will bring a demonstration in 
yours—and stop sponging! 


Branches in principal cities + Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


The Postage Meter Co. 


1804 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY ecreneo wi BOW 
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last one compiled. Up to this time ther 
has been no index made for 1989, but 
when this index is published it will 
announced in the magazine. 


More Interest in the 
Dvorak Keyboard 


To the Editor: 

In a recent issue of American Burs 
ness I recall an article about the n« 
type of keyboard for typewriters whi: 
speeds up production anywhere from 
to 50 per cent. Could you give us a 
information about this as to what ma! 
of machine this is being used on, wh 
manufacturers are featuring it, and wh 
success has been found in its use so far 
—F. W. Sraytey, assistant 
Lockport Cotton Batting 
Lockport, New York. 


séecretar 
Compan 


Mr. Staytey: We have published se: 
eral articles about the Dvorak simplific 
keyboard and we have sent you clipping 
of them. We are afraid you have bee: 
slightly misinformed about the increas 
in production. Even the originator 
this keyboard himself does not claim 
much as 40 to 50 per cent production ir 
crease as a result of using it. 

You may obtain a Dvorak keyboard 
on any of the standard full size type 
writers or any of the standard portables 
One of our staff writers owns two port 
ables equipped with the Dvorak key- 
board and, after using it over a_ periox 
of a year, reports that it is very satis 
factory. 


What About the 
Law of Averages? 


To the Editor: 


Eugene Whitmore’s article, “The Myth 
About the Law of Averages,” was ex 
cellent. He did not mention the wori 
“work” once. That, of course, will mak« 
it popular with a certain group of sales 
men. The fact he emphasized the need 
for salesmen to know their story and t 
use their heads as well as their feet i: 
sound reasoning and will appeal to ever 
sales manager. 

On the other hand, when he says, “W 
let ourselves in for a blind faith in the 
myth that the law of averages decrees 
certain number of calls will bring in 
given percentage of orders,” and further 
on that, “like so many other fallaciou: 
ideas, it is based on a half-truth which 
sounds so plausible we mistake it for the 
whole truth,” he deals in dangerous halt 
truths which he himself condemns. Wh 
dangerous? Because truth is conformit 
to fact, arrived at by a legitimate «« 
duction from the facts which are tru! 
material. 

Destroy faith in truth and what hav: 
you upon which to build? And in selling 
faith in the truth of the ultimate work 
ing of the law of averages is the unse« 
force that keeps a good many men mo 
ing when the going is rough. Strip 
man of his faith in this and there 
little left to encourage him to make th 
one more call that may give him a sal 

Last week was “Make Plenty of Calls 
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veek—another slogan used by our com- 
yany to make fifteen men drive them- (— 


selves. What happened? Well, it was a AN INVITATION TO 


ood week. We did more business than 
ny week this year. The eight men who 
nade over the average number of calls 
lid two and a half times as much busi- 
ess as those who made under the aver- 
ge number of calls. 

Perhaps it was a miracle. Surely it 
vas not a mirage because the extra com- 
nissions were paid in very real Ameri- 
in dollars. When it works that way, 
iine weeks out of ten, I’m willing to ac- 
ept the law of averages and pass it 
m as the truth. My faith in truth is 
imple, constant, and unshaken. Perhaps 

is just a “call complex.” However, 
elling would not be the challenge it is 
vithout it—H. H. Drown, Uxbridge, 
Vassachusetts. 


(‘o the Editor: 


In the May issue of American Busi- 
‘Ess we were interested in the article by 
fugene Whitmore entitled, “The Myth 
\bout the Law of Averages.” If you 
1ave reprints of this article, will you 
ease send us a dozen copies? If not, 
vill you please send us a dozen sets of 
ear sheets or a dozen copies of the 
nagazine?—F. J. Voor, president, Knape 
md Vogt Manufacturing Company, 
irand Rapids, Michigan. 


Messrs. Drown anv Voct: We are de- 
ighted to receive comments, good or 
vad, about articles which appear in 
\mericAN Business, as they help us de- 
ermine our readers’ interests. 


Fiscal Year Dates in 
Drug Industry 


HE following is an excerpt of a letter 
written by the Natural Business Year 
Council in answer to an inquiry from 
P. D. Stresley, an American Business 
subscriber, which we believe will be of 
interest to our readers. 

“You ask for information with respect 
to recommended closing dates for vari- 
ous Classifications within the drug field. 
Records of the Natural Business Year 
Council show that the last day of June 
is recommended as the closing date for 
wholesale drugs. As for retail drug 
tores, a Dun and Bradstreet bulletin 
suggests January 31. The bulletin sug- 
gests that the pharmacies with no soda 
fountains or novelty lines may find July 
31 more desirable. 

“The Natural Business Year Council 
has no records indicating the best clos- 
ing dates for drug manufacturers. In 
letermining the proper date for a con- 
‘ern in this classification, you might find 
‘onvenient a determination chart which 
ve have sent you. It was designed for 
the use of certified public accountants in 
naking the necessary calculations as to 
he periods of low volume in inventories, 
receivables, and liabilities. If the chart 
is used properly, it reveals the slow 
period, some time in the course of which 
the close of the natural fiscal year should 
occur.” 
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WILL You try the Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chine in your office without any 
obligation to buy it? 


We want you to know what the 
Underwood Sundstrand will do for 
you in your business... how it 
will speed up your work and cut 
your figuring costs. This simple 
ten-key machine that is so easy to 
operate—adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, divides with amazing speed 
and accuracy. 


Why not telephone or write today? 


THE NEW QUIETER STREAMLINED 





oo 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisner Company 


TRY THIS MACHINE 
ON YOUR OWN 
WORK! 


EYES ON THE WORK... 
NOT ON THE KEYBOARD 


The operator’s eyes are fixed upon 
her ‘‘copy.’’ There’s no head- 
swinging or eye-shifting to in- 
duce fatigue and invite error. 
And right there you have one 
of the secrets of Underwood Sund- 
strand speed and accuracy. 


{dding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 
idding Machines. . . Typewriters 

Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 
Paper Ribbons and other Supplies. . 
One Park Avenue, New York 

Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the 

World's Business. 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 
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ERR HITLER’S tanks seem 

q to have given some of our 

good friends a bad case of 

jitters. They are afraid 

Germany will win. They 

are afraid prices will col- 

lapse. They are afraid of a 

sudden peace. They are 

afraid of losing our export 

markets. They see Nazis 

behindeverylamp-post. We 

do not say their fears are 

all unwarranted. But we do 

say that fear pays no 

dividends. It might be bet- 

ter business if some of us 

spent less time reading 

newspaper headlines and more time figuring out how 
we can capitalize conditions—whatever they are. 
After all there are still 140,000,000 people in these 
United States to feed, cloth, house, and entertain. We 
still have twenty-four hours a day in which to get 
business. If business does go into a tail spin—which 
seems most unlikely—sitting around and waiting for 
bad news won’t do much good. Now, while our com- 
petitors are hanging back *“Mussolini-fashion,” wait- 
ing to see who will win the war, is the time for daring 
plans and bold action. Your business this summer and 


fall will be largely what vou make it. 


How to Make $20,000,000,000 


How much is it worth to us to have the Allies win 
in Europe? By that I mean how much will be our loss 
if Germany is able to shut us out of our best markets? 
How much will it cost us to build and maintain a two- 
ocean navy? How much will it cost us to build and 
maintain an air fleet capable of defending the Americas 
against all comers? How much will we save if we don’t 
have to send our navy and our air fleet to Europe, or 
tight a war in Asia? It is anyone’s guess, but it seems 
to me $50,000,000,000 over the next ten vears 
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would be a fair estimate. Let’s cut that down ai 
say $30,000,000,000—or $3,000,000,000 a yea 
That means a national debt of $75,000,000,000. 

means taxes double those we are now paying. It mea: 
a tax load that will prevent our hope of a health 


permanent business recovery. Wouldn’t it, therefor 
be good business for us to vote a $10,000,000,00% 
credit to the Allies now, if by so doing we can mak« 

possible for them to win the war? After all, they new 


supplies and equipment and not men. The Isolationis 
argument against loans to warring countries is tha 
if we loan money we must follow it with soldiers. Tha 
is not so. But even if it were so, the argument doc: 
not hold water if food stuffs and munitions in the valu 
of $10,000,000,000 are given outright. With thy 
$9,000,000,000 which the Allies are supposed to hay 
in dollar resources, that would mean they could draw 
upon us for $19,000,000,000 worth of raw materia! 
and equipment. But the credit should be voted now. 
available to the Allies upon the depletion of their cu 
rent dollar funds. By quick action nations now toying 
with the idea of joining Hitler would be discouraged 
foreign selling pressure on the stock and commodi 
markets would be relieved ; prices would stiffen ; and 
is altogether probable that the resulting boom 
business here would put millions of unemployed to wo 


and save billions of dollars now spent for relief. 


Willkie for President 


Dorothy Thompson’s proposal that the Repul 
cans do not nominate anyone for president, but no1 
nate Wendell Willkie for vice president ; and that | 
Democrats nominate Franklin Roosevelt for presic 
and no one for vice president is interesting. Certai 
anything that could save us from a confidence-dest1 
ing presidential campaign this vear would be 
come. But it is hard to imagine the Republican pa 
entering into a compact which would be an endo 
ment of the New Deal and all that goes with it. I 
not just a question of foreign policy. It is a ques 
of getting our income up to $100,000,000,00( 


AMERICAN BwSIN! 





ear so that we can pay the rearmament bill. That 
an be done only, in our opinion, by electing an admin 
stration in which investors have confidence. Wendell 
\Villkie has the confidence of the man on the street and 
uvestors alike. He has proved his ability to get things 
lone, and that is what we need in the White House 
wv the next four years. It is said Willkie could not 
« elected because he is a utility man. That might 
ave been true before May 15, 1940. But the rape 
f Holland and Belgium did something to the Ameri 
an people. It awakened them to the need of a united 
iation. It showed the danger of petty class hatreds. 
\nd the American people, it is safe to assume, will 
ote for the candidate best able to unite all classes 
behind a program for national defense. Wendell 
Willkie, assuming that his record will bear scrutiny, 
f all the candidates now in the lime light, is best 
laced to do that job. We hope he will be nominated 


it Philadelphia. 


The Man Who Was Right 


The rise to power of Winston Churchill holds a 
esson for American business executives. In spite of 
he fact that Churchill’s name is associated with 
Gallipoli and other failures, he was called to the 
lm in England’s darkest hour. Why? Because he 
ias won the reputation of being “The Man Who Was 
Right.” For years he stood up in Parliament and 
varned Britain to rearm. He collected only abuse 
or his pains. The Baldwin crowd labeled him a 
“war monger” and a “tin sword politician.” High 
fice might have been his long ago, had he gone 
long with the majority. But Churchill is no “yes” 
nan. He has convictions. Today he is on top of the 
wap. The greatest asset a man can have, in business 
x in politics, is to be right. It is more important to 
be right, even if it costs promotion, than to be a 
“ves” man. This is especially true today with busi- 
iss at the crossroads. It is easy when your opinion 
s asked on an important matter, to take the line 
if least resistance and agree with the boss. It may 
even be the expedient thing to do. But it is not the 
sincere thing to do, and sincerity is the soundest 
‘urrency in all business practice. The “yes” man is 
i drug on the market. Worse than that, he is a posi- 
‘ive liability to a business in a time of crisis. One of 
hese days he will awake to find he has been elbowed 
iside by another who was not afraid to stand up for 
is convictions. By so doing you, too, may be known 
is the man who was right. 


England’s Muddlers 


It has been the proud boast of many Englishmen 


‘hat Britain’s greatness was forged on the playing 
fields of Eton. And it is true that most of the men 
vho govern Great Britain are the product of Eng- 
and’s famous schools. There they learned to be fair. 


‘June, 1940 


They learned to respect authority. They learned to 
play the game. They learned that the way to rule 
was to divide; that the secret of governing “lesser” 
people was to treat them with contempt and they 
learned too well, perhaps, to regard the English as a 
superior race and put all others into two inferior 
classes—*‘colonials” and “foreigners.” Dig down 
into the roots of the revolution of the American 
colonies and what do you find? A seething resent- 
ment of the English contempt for “colonials.” You 
find it in Canada, Australia, and other British 
dominions even today. This misplaced feeling of su- 
periority on the part of her “upper classes” (as the 
“better born” call themselves) is responsible for Eng- 
land’s unhappy position today. They were so well 
satisfied with things as they were that they did not 
realize they could miss the bus. It is the same with 
British industry, likewise dominated by the product 
of Britain’s “upper class” school system. English 
manufacturers clung too long to outmoded methods, 
antiquated equipment. Younger nations, using up-to- 
date machines, took away their markets. Perhaps this 
war, in spite of its awfulness, may yet prove a bless- 
ing in disguise for England. If it rids Britain of its 
class complex, so that a man is accepted at his face 
value and not on the basis of what school he attended, 
a better day will dawn for Britain. As Sir Nevile 
Henderson points out in his interesting book, Fad- 
ure of a Mission, Britain’s greatest need is to get 


rid of outmoded class distinctions. 


This Monument Business 


The height of every politician’s ambition, except- 
ing to be elected president, is to have his name at- 
tached to an important Act of Congress. And so it 
has become a party tradition to reward faithful 
senators and representatives by designating legisla- 
tion as “The Sherman Act,” “The Johnson Act,” 
“The Robinson-Patman Act” or what have you. Now 
this might be all right from the party standpoint. It 
provides an incentive to push the law through, be- 
cause human beings are all alike: We will do almost 
anything to write our name on the pages of history. 
But it isn’t always such a good thing for the coun- 
try. Once a politician’s name has been attached to a 
bill he will fight to the last ditch to retain it without 
amendment. He wants that monument. Moreover, it 
tends to block desirable legislation if the sponsor of 
the bill already has one act to his credit. That, we 
are informed, is the situation today in regard to 
several bills which Senator Wagner of New York is 
sponsoring. There is a sizable group in Congress 
which has made up its mind that no more Wagner 
legislation will be passed until the “Wagner Act” 
has been made to work. Perhaps Wagner’s other bills 
are cockeyed, too, but that does not change the fact 
that ours is a government of laws and not of men. 


a. ©. A. 


Why then give men’s names to laws? 





HELPING PEOPLE BUY 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


The woods are full of books on selling. And if the knack 
of being a successful salesman could be boiled down 
into a ready-made formula which could be taken in 
daily doses, then good salesmen would be the rule and 
not the exception. But selling today calls for much morc 
than the ability to make a trick approach or put the 
heat on a customer. The successful salesman of today 
and tomorrow recognizes that he is but one member oF 
a three-cornered partnership—the house, the customer 
and himself. 


If a salesman can get this viewpoint, if he can 
see through the “tricks of the trade” and get the 
broader vision of himself as an adviser helping 
his customers buy, then he will have a grasp of 
the new selling technique which is making money 
for America’s best salesmen today. 


If a sales manager can get this new vision of 
selling across to his men and show them how 
they can apply it in their work, he will in turn 
get results from his sales force that will exceed 
his anticipations. 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY, by Eugene Whitmore, is no‘ 
another book on selling. It starts where other books 
on salesmanship leave off. The author has pulled no 
punches. Some of the things he has to say about sales- 
men and their expense accounts will make the short 
hairs stand up on many a salesman’s neck. But between 
its covers he has condensed the most important things 
a salesman can do to get ahead and presented them 
enlivened with anecdote and story that will make this 
book an enjoyable and thought-provoking experience for 
every man who sells and every man who directs sales. 


Just of f the Press... A Book for Every Salesman and Sales Executive 


By putting a copy of this book into the hands of each of your salesmen you will “start something.” It will give them a better view- 
point on their work, a new lease of enthusiasm, and a grasp of a sales technique they can use which will not only benefit your com- 
pany but cement your relations with your customers, and contribute materially to your sales results in the months ahead. 


CONTENTS 


SENT ON APPROVAL—MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Millionaire Salesmen The Salesman and Advertising 
Prospects Are People Expense Accounts vs. Swindle Sheets 
si What’s Your Price? The Boss Hopes You Make Good 
Let the Customer Use You What's Your Competition? 

The “Gift of Gab” Delusion You Can Be an Interesting Fellow 
What’s Holding You Back? Showmanship in Salesmanship 
Little Habits and Big Men Give 'Em Everything You Have 
The Credit Bugaboo Salesmen and Scientists Play Ball 


You may send on approval copies of Eugene Whitmore’s 
new book, HELPING PEOPLE BUY. Price $2.50 each single copies 
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TEAMWORK NEEDED 


An Editorial 


ge A billion dollars has been added to the millions already voted by Con- 
zress for the greatest rearmament program the world has ever known. And we have just begun. 
"he army wants an additional billion for itself alone. Another five billion will be needed to 
uuild and maintain a two-ocean navy. Billions more must be spent for aircraft. 


a Before we are through thirty billions of dollars will probably be spent 
-a lot of money in any country, even in America. 


a But it would be a serious mistake to think that merely appropriating 
this money will protect us from aggression. Before any rearmament program can be made effec- 
tive, two things are needed which money cannot supply: 


(1) Skilled mechanics and facilities to do the work. 


1 
(2) Real teamwork between 


government and industry. 

a At the moment full cooperation between industry and government does 
not exist. Neither are the needed skilled workmen available. For ten years practically no appren- 
tices have been trained. For seven years Washington has kicked business men around, passing 
laws to hamstring business enterprise and initiative. 


a What has been the result? Ninety per cent of the business leaders in 
the country distrust the administration and its motives. Rightly or wrongly they believe all New 
Deal legislation is patterned to one end: To set up in America a bureaucracy which will bring 
business under federal control and emasculate our system of private enterprise. 


a This distrust is too deep rooted to be removed by words. The gap is 
too wide, the hurt too deep, to be bridged by anything short of concrete evidence by the admin- 
istration of its intention to get off the back of business. 


a ‘There are two things that it could, and in our opinion should, do. 
First, insist that organized labor lift the restrictions with which it has surrounded the train- 
ing of apprentices in industry. Secondly, give business a voice in government by appointing to 
vital positions men who have the confidence of business regardless of party affiliation. The Na- 
tional Defense Commission appointed on May 28 is a good beginning. But it is only a beginning. 


a The New Deal has chosen, unwisely we believe, to regard big busi- 
hess as its “opposition.” When Winston Churchill was asked to set up a “Win the War” gov- 
rnment in Britain, the first thing he did was to build a united front. He shared with opposition 
party leaders the joint responsibility for the conduct of the war. 
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ge Would it be too much to expect Mr. Roosevelt to do the same? W;, 
have spent since 1933 cight billions of dollars on national defense and we have precious. litt! 
to show for it. New billions are to be spent to make rearmament a reality. Since industry ulti 
mately will have to foot most of the bills, wouldn’t it be fair and wise to give it joint responsi 


bility for getting the job done? Isn’t it time for both business and government to bury th 
hatchet and work together to safeguard the security of America while there is still securit 


to safeguard?_.J. C. A. 
ws 





Men Who Get Things Done 


gw As the United States may be forced into the unpleasant necessity « 
facing a national emergency, it is none too early to begin thinking about leaders who can mai 
shal and lead American workers, who can plan and execute, who can carry the burden « 
mobilizing our industrial, manufacturing, technical, transportation, mining, and constructio: 
resources. Many of the men who did valiant work in our previous emergency are gone. Others 
are too old. 

a We cannot afford some of the mistakes made during the last mobil 
zation. We need physically strong men, morally strong men-—able leaders who know how t 
lead men to do what others say is impossible. We believe that the United States is blessed wit} 
many such men. In all humility we submit the following list as a suggestion. It is by no means 
complete, but it is a start. Avery man on the list has done distinguished work, each in his field 
none of them is an old man, vet they are all seasoned, accustomed to vast responsibility, patri 


otic and proved leaders. 


Name 


S. C. ALLYN 

Lewis H. Brown 

I’. B. Davis, Jr. 

B. C. Hracock 

Paunt G. Horrman 
Jay C, HormMe. 

C. I. KerrerinG 
Wintiiam S. KNUDSEN 
Joseru M. Parrerson 
W. A. PATTERSON 
Kpcar MM. QUEENY 
Puiape D. REEep 
Caprain KE. V. RickeENBACKER 
W.S. S. Ropgers 
Marrurw S. SLoan 
C. R. Smiru 

Kpwarp R. Srerrinivus, Jr. 
C. G. Sou. 

C. J. Wier ir 

C. EK. Witson 

Freep M. ZEeDER 


Company Age 


National Cash Register Company 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
United States Rubber Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
The Studebaker Corporation 
George A. Hormel and Company 
General Motors Research Corporation 
General Motors Corporation 

New York Daily News 

United Air Lines 

Monsanto Chemical Company 
General Electric Company 
Kastern Air Lines, Ine. 

The Texas Company 
Missouri-hKansas-Texas Lines 
American Airlines, Inc. 

United States Steel Corporation 
Western Electric Company 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Company 
General Electric Company 
Chrysler Corporation 
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What will happen to bond and commodity prices when 
our arms bill amounts to two or three billion a year? 
And if bond prices sink as interest rates rise, what 
will happen to banks loaded with low interest bonds? 
Here is a vitally pertinent discussion of some of 
the financial phases of our new armaments program 


Factors to Watch When We Start 
Paying for Rearmament 


BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


HE fate of Europe is still in the 

balance, while these lines go to 
press, and the future depends on 
the decision of arms. But it is a 
safe assumption that we will em- 
bark on the vast rearmament pro- 
gram the President outlined in his 
speech of May 16, or may even go 
far beyond it. Let us assume (a) 
that in the next few years we will 
have to top our national budget 
of some nine to ten billion dollars 
by two or three billions for arma- 
ments commensurate to the risk of 
a challenge from two sides; (b) 
that our economic system has to be 
organized for and adapted to the 
requirements of a tremendous mili- 
tary machine necessitating the 
creation of a permanent flow, on a 
vast scale, of arms and munitions, 
and equipment to produce arms 
and munitions; (c) that national 
and international business, other 
than for armaments, will at best 
stagnate as it has since 1936; and 
(d) that, consequently, we will 
operate for years to come on a na- 
tional deficit, possibly of five or six 
billions annually—to be financed 
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largely through the issue of bonds. 

Instead of “free-for-all” proph- 
ecies, let us try to visualize the 
nature of the financial system with 
which we are endowed at present, 
to see what its basic strength and 
weakness are, and how it may be 
affected. Its 
course, the gold reserve; the more 


foundation is, of 


gold, the more cash is put into 
circulation without danger to the 
currency system (such as creat- 
ing devaluation-fear, or run-away 
prices due to rising velocity of cir- 
culation). 

We have to include among the 
cash the deposits at the Federal 
Reserve Banks, which are as good 
as the legal tender into which they 
can be transformed at a moment’s 
notice. This bulk of cash is instru- 
mental in determining the amount 
of reserves, legal and “excess” re- 
bank de- 


posits; so the size of the cash vol- 


serves, available for 
ume is basic for the volume of 
bank deposits. They in turn sup- 
port the capital market by pur- 
chasing bonds—essentially govern- 


ment bonds, direct and guaranteed, 


including municipals. Thus’ we 
have an inverse pyramid looking 
roughly like this: 19 billion dollars 
of gold carry 22 billion cash, which 
support 60 billion (net) deposits, 
to be topped by 70 billion dollars’ 
worth of public debt (gross). And 
let us not forget that the market 
value of some 75 billions of private 
debts is in turn largely a func- 
tion of the bond 
Needless to say this is 
an over-simplified picture, which 


government 


prices. 


serves, however, the useful purpose 
of illustration. 

A comparison with 1928-29 
should be instructive. The gold 
base was then 4 billions or so, with 
a superstructure of 7_ billion 
“cash” and 53 billion (net) de- 
posits. The banks at that time 
were in the business of directly 
propping the “liquidity” of the 
entire security market—stock and 
bonds and even mortgages—plus a 
good part of the commodity mar- 
kets. That titanic burden of in- 
flated values, more or less depend- 
ent on bank support, may be con- 
servatively estimated at 120 bil- 





“marketable” stocks 


and bonds of the Exchanges alone 


lions. The 


were kept balancing “up in the 
air” at a figure of about 100 bil- 
lions, That was a top-heavy struc- 
ture, no doubt, as we know it now, 
but we are never aware of finan- 
cial relativity—-we always “lock 
the barn after the horse has been 
stolen.” 

The gold reserve is larger at 
present than in the twenties, not 
only in absolute but even in rela- 
tive terms—compared to cash and 
to deposits. We are also far better 
prepared than ever before to ma- 
nipulate monetary volume, bank 
policies, and bond prices. Bank de- 
posits are not burdened with “‘re- 
sponsibility” for all capital values, 
but “only” for bond prices; what 
happens to stocks and to real es- 
tate values is none of the bankers’ 
worry any more. The government 
itself is the biggest banker—com- 
manding over eight billions of de- 
posits of its own, and some thir- 
teen billions of its own bonds—and 
is in different disguises actively en- 
gaged, together with the country’s 
central banking institutions, in 
rigging the bond market. All that 
and more has to be conceded. Yet, 


the basic problem of financial sta- 
bility is again precarious in 1940; 
even so, it is by far not so top- 
heavy as it was in the big boom. 
And the correction of it is by no 
means as imminent as it was then. 

In the first place, though we had 
less gold then, a greater propor- 
tion of it was really our own; we 
also had more balances abroad. 
At any rate, our present gold 
plethora is by no means perma- 
nent. Let us have no cheap illu- 
sions on that score! A major out- 
flow of gold would create a most 
painful dilemma: Namely, either 
to deflate cash and deposit volume 
and bond prices accordingly, or 
else to substitute paper in place of 
the gold base—in the latter case 
adding the injury of paper money 
inflation to the offense of govern- 
mental debt expansion. 

Secondly, our whole picture of a 
pyramid is somewhat misleading. 
A pyramid has a base and a peak; 
the financial system not only 
wobbles on a narrow base, but also 
vacillates the other way around, so 
to speak. In a sense, the top sup- 
ports the bottom, or part of it, 


as well as vice versa. This sounds 


paradoxical, but it is certainly 


true for the relation between cd 
posit volume and bond prices. Ty 
more deposits the banks have, t! 
more bonds they are likely to buy 
and the higher the bond price: 
However, the reverse is just as ol) 
vious: The higher the bond qu 
tations, the safer the banks whic! 
hold them in their portfolios. | 
other words, the dollar volume « 
bonds is dependent upon the do 
lars on the liability side of t! 
bank balance sheets, but the nun 
ber of dollars on the asset side o! 
those same balance sheets just 
well depends on the dollar value « 
the bonds. So the bond market 
not only a function of the mon 
tary system, but also an “ind 
pendent variable,” deeply affec: 
ing the soundness and stability « 
the entire set-up. 

What happens if the debt struc 
Nothing 


much, at first sight, if the mon 


ture grows further? 
tary bases (gold, cash, and d 
posits) grow proportionately, pei 
mitting the maintenance of chea; 
money policies as at present. Mor 
debts on the one hand and mor 
money on the other keep a sort of 
unstable equilibrium. Commodity 
prices, which are likely to b 
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lepressed under the impact of Al- 
cd defeats, may find a debt ex- 
sion a very useful device to 
void further decline and possibly 
ven to recover. 

For those who like to visualize 

iancial problems in the form of 
vraphs or charts, we might pre- 
ent bank deposits and public debt 
s two leaning towers mutually 
ipporting each other. Obviously, 
s a matter of pure (and rather 
oor) architectural design — it 
itkes no difference how large or 
-mall the towers are, so long as 

iy “match” and lean at the 
roper angle one against the 
ther. But as a matter of finance, 

is not quite as simple. If the 
ublic debt increases beyond rea- 
sonable limits, and the bank de- 
posits grow in proper ratio or 
nore, the latent inflation is bound 
o flare into an open one, disturb- 
ng the delicate balance of the 
caning towers. Don’t ask what 
would) then happen—it will be 
ery unpleasant. 

There are several reasons why 
the apparent equilibrium of our 
tinancial edifice is likely to under- 
vo in the long run a shake-up. But 
they all amount in effect to one: 





Inflation. How do we succeed at 
present in avoiding it, in spite of 
the growing flood of gold, paper 
money, Reserve balances, bank de 
posits, and short-term debt certifi- 
cates pouring over the country 
at a steady pace? Gold, as well as 
debt certificates, sinks into ‘the 
bank vaults and reappears as de 
posits which in turn are kept 
“liquid.” The money flows, but 
only within a sort of circle, so to 
speak, within the framework of 
the financial community. It is kept 
back by some invisible dam from 
bursting into the open fields of 
commodity, security, and real es 
tate markets. One of two things 


are bound to “blow up” the dam 
and open the sluices of inflation. 
One would be major loss of gold 
mentioned above, which might com- 
pel vast money printing. The false 
appearance of safety and stability 
created by the high gold coverage 
ratio would fade, and the psycho- 
logical consequence may go so far 
as to engulf us in a money panic 

the more so, if it happens to coin 


cide with a second and more com- 


plicated unleasing of the printing 


press or if a crisis on the bond 


market should occur. 


75 BILLION 
PRIVATE DEBTS 


Why and how could the bond 
market get in trouble if the gold 
and monetary bases remain as they 
are? The answer is that the foun- 
dations of the present financial 
equilibrium are unsound. It pre- 
supposes cheap money—unremun- 
eratively low interest rates. There- 
fore, new bonds must be sold 
largely to the banks; the public 
is, for the most part, not inter- 
ested in the extravagantly low 
vields. How far are the banks will- 
ing to go in loading their port- 
folios with a paper bought at such 
high prices? Even if they continue 
purchasing the obligations, trouble 
is bound to arise with the return 
of some degree of “prosperity.” 
Only in a permanent depression 
can the two leaning towers perma- 
nently match. In an upturn, the 
further growth of the one (the 
bank deposit tower) will naturally 
soften the none-too solid price sys- 
tem on which the other (the bond 
tower) stands, and both will 
waver. 

But the foregoing analyses are 
predicated on the outcome of the 
war—a Hitler victory, to be exact 

and visualize the remote rather 


than the immediate future. 
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When Your Banker Says, “NO” 





It is baby talk to accuse banks of being ‘‘tight’’ with 
the funds on deposit, when the very reason for these 
large sums being entrusted to the bankers is because 
the owners of the money are unwilling to furnish 
‘“‘risk’’ capital for business and industry. Here is a 
discussion of the problem of financing in business 
which will help business use banks more intelligently 





BY WALTER WEBB 


From a long experience as vice presi- 
dent of two life insurance companies 
handling investment funds, Walter 
Webb writes authoritatively on busi- 
ness-banker relations. Prior to his 
home office insurance experience he 
operated an insurance general agency 


HREE conspicuous elements 

mark the depression misunder- 
standing about banks, from a 
credit viewpoint: 

(1) Political criticism, and the 
fancied generosity of government 
lending agencies. 

(2) The invasion by all types 
of finance companies into credit 
fields previously open to banks. 

(3) This results from Number 
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Two. Commercial loans applied for 
frequently are not commercial loan 
cases at all, but situations in which 
need of new venture capital is 
plainly indicated. 

All things considered, and meas- 
ured along with other quasi-pub- 
lic service institutions, the banks 
have done a good job. The fault 
lies in what they have not done— 
a good public relations job. As 
long as many people think of the 
bank deposits as the bank’s money, 
instead of funds in trust and sub- 
ject, to withdrawal intact by the 
trustor, no banker can seriously 
contend that the banks have made 
clear to the public just what a 
bank is, what it’s for, and its re- 
sponsibility and obligation to the 
depositor. 

It is baby talk to accuse banks 
of being “tight” with credits, when 
to “loosen up” would be to go 
contrary to the timidity and “play 
safe” attitude which prompted the 
depositors to concentrate gigantic 
cash reserves in the banks in these 
times. A banker has no right to do 
with a depositor’s money what he 
wouldn’t do with it himself. 

Banks may well have cut out 
their cumbersome, meaningless 
statements, and taken more space 
to tell the business man what he 
may have a right to expect from 
his bank in the way of credit ac- 


commodations, and to show hi: 
that a bank is good for something 
more than lending him money. 

Bankers don’t invariably diffe, 
entiate between a commercial loa: 
and a need of new capital, so whi: 
should the business man be ey 
pected to make the distinctio; 
readily? We all believe in our bus 
ness; we see through eyes of op 
mism and view the bank as a rese: 
voir of what we need financiall, 

Every business situation requi: 
ing money resolves itself into on 
of new capital requirement or 
legitimate commercial loan. W 
have in mind loans, where secur 
ties are not actually posted as co! 
lateral. New capital is plainly i: 
dicated when the condition of tl) 
business shows clearly that tli 
money is needed for an indefinit: 
period and/or where the return o} 
it is a matter of “promise.” A com 
mercial loan is warranted when th 
net earnings of the business, as 
now set up, will yield enough tv 
pay off the loan and the interest 
within the time (with possible ex 
tensions) for which the money is 
apparently required. The repay 
ment, therefore, is a matter ot 
“guarantee.” 

There is sometimes a fine lin 
which divides these situations 
There are many considerations to 
be noted. We may not see the situ 
ation very plainly, and still lx 
first-class business men. There is 
frequently a divided opinion on it 
One bank will lend money wher 
another will not. One bank’s ide 
of a “guarantee,” as a practic 
matter, is entirely different fron 
another. We may be sure, how 
ever, that every bank’s decision i- 
made on the theory, at least, th 
the money is a loan, not an inves 
ment of capital..Events have 1 
vealed in some cases that t! 
banker became a capitalist, u: 
wittingly. This made him very s: 
and zoomed the demand for aspiri: 
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(Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corporation Photo) 


Do not cuss the banker when he refuses to risk deposits 
for plant expansion. If the depositors were willing to 
risk the money they would not have left it on deposit 


A man’s business condition may 
warrant a loan for a purpose call- 
ing for more money temporarily 
and directly needed in the business, 
and yet he would be turned down 
if he asks for the use of money 
outside the business. Only recently 
a financial expert cited a case 
which might have indirectly re- 
flected on banks, and which was 
wholly without justification. A 
merchant tried but failed to bor- 
row money from his bank, on the 
strength of his business, the funds 
to go to a personal friend who was 
in distress. As a matter of fact, 
the bank not only did right to 
reject the application, but the man 
had no right to help a friend with 
money he had to borrow himself. A 
personal accommodation should be 
extended only out of surplus funds 
in cash. 

And, too, sometimes men at- 
tempt to borrow money, against 
their business, because of an ex- 
penditure already unwisely made 


and unrelated to the business. 
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They have no right to expect the 
bank to subsidize their bad judg- 
ment. 

The bank should not and cannot 
knowingly become a partner in any 
business. If it did, it would be 
doing just what the depositors 
themselves are not doing, and 
which, as stated, accounts for the 
huge funds lying dormant. The 
depositor is afraid to risk his capi- 
tal, so the bank has no right to 
risk the depositor’s capital, either. 
If idle funds in banks are to be- 
come engaged, it must be by way 
of clearances into active accounts 
by the 
money as capital in enterprise. 


depositor investing his 
Jesse Jones knows that; he’s a 
banker. His bank in Houston is 
doing what other good banks are 
doing. 

We are assuming the business is 
well managed and the executive or 
ownership personnel is one of good 
character. Not that character 
alone gets bank credit. Old J. P. 
Morgan’s statement about char- 


(Ewing Galloway Photo) 


Your banker can loan money on inventories—but there 
are any number of conditions which must be right before 
he can decide that your inventory is good collateral 


acter has been woefully misinter- 
preted. Private individuals and 
private bankers may make “char- 
acter” loans, but banks could not 
do so legally, if they wanted to. 
Character is a qualifying factor. 


A bad 


statement may cause rejection of 


character with a good 


a loan application. An outstanding 
character may bolster up a border 
line statement. ‘Management should 
be of good character, the same as 
a man should be honest. It’s a 
normal condition. It is negative in 
the sense that good character will 
not get a loan, unwarranted by 
the statement. And, bad character 
will not get a loan, where the 
statement would warrant it. 
Well, how are we to know what 
we may expect from a bank? How 
can we hope to borrow money 
without pledging the gold in our 
teeth and everything else, so we 
can’t move and do the very things 
we want the money for? We can 
tell pretty well ourselves—if our 


statements (Continued on page 35) 
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Across the top of the page is a typical crossroads development in the sale of 
farm equipment. The Engleman Farmall House, International Harvester dealer 
on the highway between Spur and Dickens, Texas. The center picture on 
this page shows the Oliver dealer who operates one mile outside Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, and the picture just above is the Oliver dealer just outside the 
city limits of Phoenix, Arizona. On the opposite page is Robert’s Corner, typical 
of the new style crossroads general store. It is two miles outside the city limits 
of Tampa, Florida. These are but a few of the many pictures the staff has 
accumulated in the course of this investigation of new trends in retailing 
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Twenty years ago motor 
cars virtually finished kill- 
ing off the country store. 
Today the automobile is 
bringing back a new kind 
of crossroads and highway 
merchant. A modern, air- 
conditioned, streamlined 
version of the old country 
store. There is almost a 
boomin country store and 
crossroads store expansion 
in many parts of the 
country. Here begins a 
comprehensive survey of 
this important new trend 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


RIVING north on Highway 11 

in Mississippi, an AMER! 
Bustvess reporter noted that 
was just about noon and deci' 
to stop at the next town for lu: 
The next town was Clevel: 
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OADS MERCHANT GOES MODERN 


Mississippi. Just south of the town 
was a fork in the road which led 
to the business district of the little 
city. He followed this fork and 
drove through the business district 
in search of a good restaurant. 
Finding none that loéked inviting 
enough, he drove back to High- 
way 61, intending to go on to 
Clarksdale. But at the intersection 
of 61 and the east and west road 
through the town he found a mod- 
ern, neat, busy little restaurant. 
There he stopped and enjoyed an 
excellent lunch. Every seat was 
taken and there were five or six 
people waiting for seats when he 
arrived. It was a busy place. 
There is, of course, nothing na- 
tionally significant to business in 
the fact that a roadside restaurant 
is doing a thriving business. But 
multiply this ten thousand times 
and it begins to grow important. 
Every business man who travels 
has noted the tremendous increase 
in the business being done by road- 
side restaurants in the past few 
years. It is often possible to obtain 
good food along the highways to- 
day, where a few years ago about 
all one could expect from a high- 
Way restaurant was a good case of 
indigestion. The greasy-hambur- 
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ger-hot-dog shacks have begun to 
give way to reasonably well equip- 
ped, clean, and comfortable enter 
prises where we are not forced to 
depend on bicarbonate of soda to 
recover from the consequences of 
patronizing them. 
We will have more—much more 
—to report about roadside restau- 
rants later. For the present we 
want to call attention to the trend 
of other business institutions to 
highway locations. The facts are 
that many different varieties of 
retailing are abandoning the tra- 
ditional 
court house square and moving to 


situation around the 


the outskirts of town. Already 


real estate men and downtown 
property owners are beginning to 
worry and to view this movement 
with alarm. The trend threatens a 
national upset in property values, 
vast change in taxable values, and 
a further speeding up of the in- 
crease in blighted districts imme- 
diately surrounding the so-called 
downtown or shopping districts of 
every city, town, and hamlet in the 
United States. 

At a glance we can see the rea- 
sons behind this tremendous move- 
ment of business from the con- 
gested downtown districts to the 


wider, more open spaces along the 
well traveled highways. Some 
not all by any means—of these 
reasons are: 

(1) The parking problem. Cus- 
tomers can find no _ convenient 
parking places near the downtown 
shopping areas in most towns and 
cities. 

(2) High rents. In most down- 
town areas, chains have monopo- 
lized all of the good locations. In 
competing with each other the 
chains have bid up rents until the 
less financially strong independent 
cannot compete for the good loca- 
tions. 

(3) The trend in highway build- 
ing to by-pass small cities and 
towns. The local merchant on 
court house square sees thousands 
of trucks, business, and pleasure 
cars by-passing his town on the 
new highway, so decides to move 
his business to the highway in an 
effort to capture some of this 
trade. 

(4) The emancipation of busi- 
ness from railroads. Once there 
were two centers of business in 
every small town. The court house 
square, or downtown shopping dis- 
trict, and the railroad station. The 
retailer, who sold consumer goods, 
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WTERSTATE 


PPURSS HOUSE RESTAURANT 
MICHIGAN CITY, IND 


Here is but one of the several elaborate highway restaurants now operated by 
the Interstate Company, well-known for the hotels and restaurants it operates 
and its railway station concession activities. Air-conditioning, glass block, 
modern fixtures, Hammond organs are but a few of the features that are 
causing these Interstate houses to raise highway merchandising standards 


dry goods, groceries, drugs, shoes, 
clothing, was forced to locate 
around the court house if he ex- 
pected to do business. The retail- 
ers who sold heavier goods, such 
as farm implements, lumber, grain, 
feed, seeds, clustered around the 
railroad Today trucks 
handle such a volume of business, 


the railroad no longer dictates the 


station. 


location of such stores. 

(5) The habits of customers. 
Today women do not mind driving 
to the outskirts of town. They pat- 
ronize the country clubs, roadside 
taverns, golf practice courts, 
archery ranges so much that they 
find shopping along the highways, 
where parking is convenient, an 
advantage, and a retailer situated 
miles away from the downtown 
area is no longer handicapped to 
the extent he once was. 

On every count we see the in- 
fluence of the automobile. Until 
twenty years ago, the crossroads 
of America were dotted with coun- 
try stores. The crossroads store 
was an American institution. The 
automobile wiped it off the face of 
the earth. Now the same force is 
bringing it back. True, the old 
country store of song and story, 
with its open cracker barrel, its 
pot-bellied stove and sandbox, its 
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“liars bench” out in front for the 
community loafers, is gone forever. 
It will never come back. But in its 
place we have the modern coun- 
try, or crossroads store, with a 
modern — lighting glass 
block, chromium 
conditioning, streamlined fixtures, 
and a shiny front—plus, what is 
most important of all, parking 


system, 
furniture, air- 


space. The parking space is to the 
modern country store what the 
hitching rack was to the old-time 
country store which disappeared 
when the automobile came. 

Here we see a virtual revolution 
in retailing taking place before 
our eyes, for the crossroads or the 
long, well paved highway is_be- 
coming an all-important factor in 
merchandising of many lines. One 
naturally would hardly seek out a 
crossroads store to find the latest 
creation in Lily Dache hats, 
Chanel, or Schiaparelli gowns, but 
for a vast variety of merchandise, 
the crossroads is fast becoming a 
factor. The crossroads or high- 
ways is the last stand of the inde- 
pendent merchant, and it is, in 
many cases, the training ground 
for young merchants whose bank- 
rolls are too thin to warrant a 
venture in the downtown district. 

Suppose we examine some of the 


testimony of men whose fingers 
are on the pulse of retailing every 
where. Here is what W. L. Clark. 
vice president of J. I. Case Com 
pany, one of the largest farm in 
plement manufacturers, says: 
“Individuals who are engaged i; 
the retail sale of farm equipmen 
are choosing locations somewha| 
different from those of a few yea 
ago for two reasons: The increa 
in traffic on the streets and t|! 
difficulty of parking in downtow; 
areas; and, the growth of fh, 
amount of business done by moto: 
trucks C.L. a 
L.C.L. shipments of the railroad 
Mr. Clark states further th 


these changes have forced some « 


rather than 


the major companies—J. I. Cas 
and two other large companies j), 
the farm equipment business 
change in cities such as Columbus, 
Indianapolis, and Syracuse fro 
locations which originally were s 
lected because they were not tov 
far from the railroad station, and 
at which time truck traffic was no! 
at all a factor, nor was there an\ 
reason for considering parking of 
automobiles! Several of the com 
panies, J. I. Case included, have in 
some of the cities moved to areis 
where more than one truck could 
be accommodated and where cus 
tomers can find parking room. 
Geo. L. Gillette, vice president 
of Minneapolis-Moline Power In 
plement Company, states that |i 
is convinced dealers are moving but 
has no figures to show in what 
proportion. He says, “It is only a 
logical thing that dealers should 
move to the edge of towns. Present- 
day farm equipment is largely 
power equipment, bulky and heavy 
in comparison with old-style horse- 
drawn implements, so that the 
dealer needs more room to house 
it. Also, tractors propelling them- 
selves are not wanted on down- 
town streets. They just add to the 
congestion. Another thing—prac- 
tically all the shipments out of 
branch houses are now made by 
trucks, and it is very slow and ex- 
pensive to handle truck shipments 
out of crowded alleys. A dealer 
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wants room around his warehouse 
and a good loading dock that will 
load two or three trucks at a time 
during the busy season. 

“We have built two warehouses 
within the last two years, one at 
Peoria and one at Kansas City. 
In both cases we have moved out 
of town. At Peoria we are situated 
north of the city on the road 
toward Bureau, about six miles 
from the city hall. We were form- 
erly in the wholesale district. From 
the wholesale district in Kansas 
City on the old river bottoms, we 
moved to Fairfax, Kansas, an in- 
dustrial development that has been 
made by the Union Pacific. In both 
of these places we have plenty of 
room.” 

Joe Tucker, vice president of 
Oliver Farm Implement Company, 
says, “I have no figures to sub- 
stantiate your observations that 
implement dealers are moving to 
the outskirts of town—yet I be- 
lieve it to be true. I have seen quite 
a few new Oliver dealerships put at 
junction points of main roads or 
where two of them cross. State 
highway departments are routing 
so many of these main roads 
around small towns that these 
junction points almost always oc- 
cur outside the city.” 

Soon after Mr. Tucker wrote 
this, W. E. Fulton, sales promo- 
tion manager of Oliver, checked up 
and found a number of Oliver 
dealers in the North, East, South, 
Middle West, and Far West, whose 
places are situated on the out- 
skirts of towns. Here are some of 
the facts Mr. Fulton unearthed: 

Duane C. Osborn, Oliver dealer 
at Bristolville, Ohio, reports: “I 
started the Oliver business in 
downtown Warren (Ohio) but in 
1934 I discovered that the best 
spot for this business was right 
back on my own farm at Bristol- 
ville. R.F.D. No. 1. We put up 
our present building and have been 
very happy here.” In 1939 Mr. 
Osborn’s business on Oliver imple- 
ments was $47,557.24, when he 
sold 38 heavy line units, 29 trac- 
tors, 6 combines, 2 corn pickers, 
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and 1 thresher to nearby farmers. 

Still more Oliver dealers who 
have forsaken congested areas in 
town are Prewitt and Sewing, situ- 
ated on Highway 6, six miles east 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, a town of 
than 40,000 population. 
Guerin Implement Company, two 
blocks south of the city limits of 
Phoenix, Arizona, population 48,- 
118. In good old Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, home of the famous 
Fountain Inn, Paul W. Histand is 
the Oliver dealer—one mile- north 
of town. At Indianola, Mississippi, 
the Indianola Tractor Company is 
situated on the outskirts of town, 
and at Clymers, Indiana, a village 
of 25 people, the Oliver dealer ob- 
tains a lot of business which would 


more 


ordinarily go to Logansport, a 
town of nearly 20,000 population, 
five miles distant. F. W. Glatt, 
just west of Abilene, Kansas, is 
an Oliver dealer on Highway 40, 
one of the main transcontinental 
highways. 

The case of Prewitt and Sewing, 
Oliver dealer near Council Bluffs 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, is interesting enough for 
special comment because it shows 
what is happening along our high- 
ways, and indicates some of the 
reasons why our highways are be- 
coming increasingly more impor- 
tant in retail merchandising. This 
partnership had a combined capi- 
tal of about $100 early in 1936. 
Mr. and Mrs. Prewitt and Bill 
Sewing lived in a little service sta- 
tion building on Highway 6 about 
seven miles east of Council Bluffs. 
They started overhauling farm 
tractors in a small shed which the 
landlord permitted them to use. 
Strict economy enabled them to 
purchase a used truck which they 
pressed into service to haul gaso- 
line and oil, sold in conjunction 
with their tractor repair business. 
By 1938 they had saved enough to 
lease a small bit of land across the 
road where they built a modern 
service station. This business grew 
rapidly because of their reputation 
with farmers as expert repair 
men. In the winter of 1937-38 


they repaired 45 tractors for farm- 
ers in the surrounding territory. 

The growth of the gasoline 
business brought enough traffic to 
their little business establishment 
to warrant stocking a supply of 
groceries, candy, cold drinks, and 
tobacco. Mrs. Prewitt handled this 
phase of the business. In May 
1988 the partnership signed an 
Oliver contract and became an 
Oliver implement dealer. By the 
end of the 1939 season, which in- 
cludes a portion of 1938, sales of 
Oliver implements were $22,254. 
In 1935 they began with $100. 
In 1938 when Oliver first checked 
their financial statement, it showed 
a property value of $2,500, and 
a year later Oliver’s investigation 
showed this figure to have in- 
creased to $5,000. 

Multiply this incident a thou- 
sand times—five thousand times— 
ten thousands times and we see 
what is happening along America’s 
highways. A man out of work finds 
an abandoned “shack” along a 
highway or at a crossroads. With 
a gasoline burner and a few dol- 
lars’ worth of hamburger meat, 
onions, potatoes, a few dime store 
dishes, he starts a hamburger 
stand. He is honest enough to 
make good hamburgers. Soon the 
high school boys and girls are 
packing his little shack. He saves 


money. Hires (Continued on page 47) 


This ‘‘country store’’ shows another 
modernized version of the old-time 
crossroads store found in Florida 
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Ramsdell's Plan for Controlling 


Profits by Territories 





Any management executive tired of guessing where 
the profits are made, the losses incurred, will find in 
this report suggestions which will enable the ac- 
counting department and sales manager to develop a 
program which spotlights losses and increases profits 





BY HOWARD McLELLAN 


IGHTEEN years ago, Arthur 
W. Ramsdell, one of the coun- 
try’s top-flight sales executives and 
now vice president and director of 
sales of the Borden Company, be- 
gan to perform a major operation 
upon large bodies of figures in an 
effort to test certain theories re- 
specting selective selling and profit 
control. There was a possibility, he 
believed, that those figures, if em- 
ployed in a different way, would 
reveal the advantages of a system 
of profit control based upon the 
profit made by each sales territory 
as opposed to the older system 
based upon the profit made by 
each item — advantages which 
would point the way to better sales 
management and generally pro- 
mote the welfare of concerns doing 
business on a national scale. 

The answer, based upon his ex- 
perience with the system in actual 
operation, is, “Yes. If employed 
intelligently, a profit control sys- 
tem based on profit by territory 
may be advantageously applied to 
any commodity.” He has found 
that with such a widely diversified 
group of products as razors, auto- 
mobiles, pencils, paint, toilet ar- 
ticles, foods, electrical and other 
appliances, agricultural impli- 
ments, and other products, the sys- 
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tem has demonstrated its superi- 
ority in many directions. That it 
has not been applied in other fields 
is due, in part, to the fact that 
comparatively few national manu- 
facturers go beyond the point, in 
a real way, of providing them- 
selves with a record which shows 
them what they make or lose each 
month. 

“If a manufacturer is to cope 
successfully with the exigencies 
which arise in modern selling,” Mr. 
Ramsdell contends, “he must go 
beyond that point in a real way. 
Many are reluctant to take the 
necessary steps because they do 
not know how to do it, or think it 
involves a gigantic task of revolu- 
tionary nature. They see the 
United States as a vast area (and 
it is), an area too large to be cov- 
ered by a uniform selling policy. 
The difference in freight rates 
alone poses a complication. In the 
case of many products, sales 
costs vary from one point to an- 
other, when the facts are known. 
Traveling expense differs accord- 
ing to the geographical location 
of territory and sales per stop may 
vary; smaller sales per stop in one 
territory, larger sales per stop in 
another. Nor can the same rela- 
tive volume be sold in all parts of 


the country while everywhere com 
modities are selling at the sam 
rate, or nearly so, in differen 
parts of the country. Acceptance 
of product varies, too. All thes: 
are factors which, because thx 

seem to point up a gigantic task, 
militate against the introductio 
of a profit control system in whic! 
interest is shifted from profit o: 
each item to profit by territory o 
district.” 

It is not, however, the gigantic 
task it would appear to lk 
Changes in methods are involved, 
it is true. A fundamental change i: 
that of carrying all charge: 
through for territory or district 
so that there is available at th 
end of the month a _ complet: 
profit-and-loss statement for eacl: 
territory or district. To mak 
this change involves some revision 
of detail and practice: 

(1) All salaries and wages paid 
in the field are allocated to dis 
tricts in which they are paid. 

(2) All freight and transpo: 
tation charges are allocated to dis 
tricts incurring them. 

(3) All advertising expenses of 
any nature must be charged to 
districts. Newspaper space i 
easily allocated to districts. Na 
tional magazine space may be al 
located on a county basis, while 
radio time may be apportioned on 
the basis of audience distribution. 

(4) To make the district pic 
ture complete it is necessary to 
prorate salaries of home office 
people including accounting, sales, 
and advertising departments. 

Figures evolved from such a 
set-up, Mr. Ramsdell discovered 
during his experience with the sys- 
tem in operation in as few as four 
districts and as many as fifty-two, 
revealed not only a complete, de- 
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tailed picture of relative sales 
operations in all sections of the 
‘ountry but in numerous instances 
led to the discovery that districts 
vhich for years had been regarded 
is highly profitable were in fact 
he other way around. 

Directly in point is the situation 
where advertising is charged as a 
lefinite percentage of sales, re- 
sardless of where sales are made, 
where no analysis of sales expense 
or travel time in relation to busi- 
ness obtained is made beyond sales 
districts and, not infrequently, 
where a national average for all 
expense factors is prorated in re- 
lation to existing sales throughout 
ll territories. Such methods may 
be perfectly satisfactory from a 
bookkeeping standpoint and will, 
undoubtedly, show the total profit 
or loss; but they will give no ade- 
quate information regarding in- 
dividual territories. When prop- 
erly analyzed, it frequently hap- 
pens that poor territories are mak- 
ing the best relative showing and 
that all factors regarding sales 
and advertising are so arranged 
that such a result is inevitable. 

And it is vital that the sales 
index for a product be correct. All 
too frequently the sales index, 
which should be the basis for sales 
quotas and the key to proper al- 
location of sales and advertising 
and promotional effort, is not 
properly set up to reflect sales op- 
portunity. An insecticide manu- 
facturer worked out an elaborate 
index to reflect insect prevalence. 
However, sales of insecticides do 
not follow prevalence of insects; 
the more profitable districts were 
found to be those with less insects 
and more people with money to 
spend on insect extermination. A 
casket manufacturer used reported 
deaths as a basis for sales quotas. 
This was a good basis for unit 
sales but a very poor basis for 
dollar sales volume. A drug manu- 
facturer used what he called a 
drug index. In reality, it was an 
index which included not only drug 
sales but many other products in 
no way related to the drug field. 
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From the angle of sales man- 
agement, according to Mr. Rams- 
dell’s extensive observations, sales- 
men under this system react more 
favorably and more enthusiasti- 
sally for practical as well as psy 
chological reasons. They regard 
the system as eminently fair; but 
equally important is its effect on 
salesman psychology. It makes 
salesmen feel they have been put 
in a business of their own. They 
have a definite domain, their dis 
trict. Added importance is «given 
to their district, and to their posi 
tion, by the realization that indi- 
vidual effort is directly and spe 
reflected in the 
their 


profit 
This 


prompts them to do a more inten 


cifically 
figures for district. 
sive job, to find and cultivate 
every possibility in their district, 
and to employ more initiative in 
solving immediately the local sales 
problems which, if not dealt with 
immediately, may become sources 
of loss and great confusion. 
Moreover, they regard the sys- 
tem as fairer and more just since 
they are not made to suffer for 
the shortcomings of other dis- 


tricts—shortcomings not always 
revealed in a profit-by-item report. 
Likewise competitive effort is 
stimulated between districts. One 
national sales manager has found 
that under this system, corre- 
spondence between himself and the 
field force has been greatly re- 
duced and he has not had occasion 
to fire a single salesman. 

Another sales manager finds it 
no longer necessary to descend 
upon sales personnel in a district 
and “raise hell.”” Now, when he has 
occasion to examine into an un 
favorable situation in the field, he 
arms himself with what he calls 
“The Book” and drops in on the 
district sales manager. “There’s 
your district’s 


nounces, “and _ there’s 


profit,” he an- 
what it’s 
supposed to do. The whole story of 
your district is in the book, and 
now let’s see just how and where 
the situation can be improved.” 
And when a district shows a profit 
figure above average, it boosts a 


Mr. Ramsdell is vice president of the 
Borden Company, and president of 
the National Federation of Sales 
Executives. He worked for many 
years to develop the accounting plan 
which enables him to know at all 
times whether a given territory is 
profitable or being operated at a loss 


stock in himself and 
deepens his faith in his district, 
to be asked how he did it so that 
other districts may be shown in 
detail how to achieve the same re- 
sult. An appreciable reduction in 
sales personnel turnover and a bet- 
ter control of sales organization 
flow from the new order. As one 
sales executive expressed himself, 
“When your (Continued on page 48) 


salesman’s 
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Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Company, wholesale dry goods merchant of Dallas, conducts a free school for merchants 
and store employees, teaching them the rudiments of window display, show card writing, interior displays, and promotion 


A Wholesaler Builds Customers 
For TOMOLTOW a:1+. roms 


HE  Higginbotham-Bailey-Lo- 

gan Company, wholesale dry 
goods firm of Dallas, Texas, was 
among the first to develop a pro- 
gram of dealer service which has 
helped many of its retailer-cus- 
tomers along the road to success. 
This service includes systematic 
training of merchants and their 
salespeople in the methods of con- 
ducting a successful retail business. 
This firm conducts one of the few 
schools of its kind at its plant in 
Dallas, which houses both the 
wholesale and manufacturing di- 
visions. 

Attended by country and city 
merchants, as well as by sales- 
people, the school provides inten- 
sive training in all phases of retail- 
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ing. Held twice a year, the school 
draws its students from the com- 
pany’s trading territory, which 
comprises no less than seven states 
in the South and Middle West. 
Some 2,500 men and women, many 
of them country merchants, have 
availed themselves of the special 
training which the firm offers free 
of charge to those who apply, 
irrespective of whether they buy 
merchandise from Higginbotham- 
Bailey-Logan Company. 

The majority of merchants at- 
tending the semi-annual sessions of 
the retail school hail from Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see, while others come from as far 
east as Pennsylvania. 


The school has filled a definit: 
need because many independent 
merchants lack systematic training 
in the science of retailing, accord 
ing to Marvin Atnip, director of 
advertising and dealer service at 
the Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan 
Company. Himself a product of 
the old school of merchants befor: 
the advent of chain stores and 
other forms of mass distribution, 
Mr. Atnip appreciated the great 
value of such training for the in 
dependent merchant of today. Hi 
realized that the offering of train 
ing service would; in the long run. 
benefit the wholesaler, too, by 
bringing him closer to his cus 
tomer in the trading territory. 

Those who have benefited espe- 
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The school is equipped with tools and appliances to give each student an opportunity to “‘learn by doing’’ and to build 
displays and dress windows which will, in some measure at least, help the independent merchant survive chain competition 


cially from the systematic training 
provided by the wholesale organi- 
zation are the sales clerks and 
others employed in small- and 
medium-size retail stores. The ex- 
perienced merchant is greatly hand- 
icapped because he has not the 
time or the means to train his help 
properly, whereas department 
stores, chain stores, and other 
large scale retailing organizations 
employ educational directors and 
have systematic training pro- 
grams. Independent merchants, 
many of them operating their 
stores in small and isolated com- 
munities, now have the opportunity 
to send their clerks to the Hig- 
ginbotham-Bailey-Logan Company 
plant, where such training is pro- 
vided free of cost to the merchants 
and clerks. Students assume their 
own traveling expenses and living 
expenses, which are provided in a 
private boarding house in Dallas 
for $8.00 a week. 

An outgrowth of the retail 
school has been the development 
of a placement bureau for retail 
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sales clerks and for others en- 
gaged in retailing. Young men and 
women trained in the Higginboth- 
am-Bailey-Logan Company school 
have no difficulty finding employ- 
ment, according to Mr. Atnip, who 
is in charge of this service. In 
fact, the bureau receives more calls 
for trained help than it can pos- 


sibly fill. Many of the graduates 
of the school, formerly sales clerks 
in small stores, now hold respon- 
sible positions as store managers, 
advertising directors, and display 
managers. 

“Tt is interesting to note that in 
not one instance have we failed to 
find a place for a man who has 
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taken the necessary course of 
training in our school,” observes 
Mr. Atnip. “This experience alone 
indicates that there is need for an 
organization like ours to make up 
for the lack of, or entire absence 
of, properly trained store clerks. 
Needless to say, by providing 
systematic training of sales clerks, 
we have rendered a valuable serv- 
ice to our customers and other 
merchants, in whose welfare we 
have a direct interest. 

“From its start the school has 
been conducted with that view. It 
is important to point out that al- 
though the school is conducted on 
our premises, with all of the facili- 
ties provided by the firm, it has 
not been commercialized. That is, 
it is in no way connected with the 
merchandise that we sell to our 
customers. Merchants who have 
not bought a dollar’s worth of 
merchandise from us are at liberty 
to attend the school, or to send 
their clerks. But it is only fair to 
say that these merchants have seen 
clearly what we are trying to do 
for them, and they are eager to 
cooperate in every way. The 
school, therefore, has been instru- 
mental in winning the friendship 
of many merchants. 

“We have tried particularly to 
impress upon merchants the de- 
sirability of sending their clerks 
to our semi-annual school. How- 
ever, applications are checked 
carefully, as none but young men 
and women of good character and 
initiative are accepted. Usually 


we receive more applications than 
we can accommodate at one time, 
as we have the capacity for only 
about a hundred students. Those 
not immediately accepted are put 
on the waiting list. More than 
three hundred applicants are now 
waiting to receive our training. 
“It is also interesting to point 
out that many of the students 
avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to attend more than one 
semi-annual session. We encourage 
the visiting merchants and sales 
clerks to attend at least four ses- 
sions over a period of two years, 
completion of which entitles them 
to the award of a certificate. 
“Also of particular interest is 
the fact that merchants and others 
are given the opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with our 
own organization and sales per- 
sonnel. Ordinarily clerks working 
in some retail store located in a 
distant city or small town have no 
direct contact with the wholesale 
house. It is important that they 
have such first-hand contact, in 
order that they may utilize the 
wholesaler’s service facilities intel- 
ligently, either as a sales clerk or 
as the owner of a retail store.” 
The school session of two weeks’ 
duration is held in the spring and 
fall to coincide with the respective 
seasonal market. In the short 
period the assembled students re- 
ceive practical instruction in sales- 
manship, store management, mer- 
chandising, advertising, window 
display, card writing, and poster 


art. The subjects are taught by 
experts in the respective fields 
drawn from industry. 

Considerable emphasis is give: 
to window display. Under the di 
rection of a practical display man, 
the students are required actual], 
to construct a series of sho 
windows, as well as to trim the: 
with various types of merchandis: 
Prizes are awarded for the bes 
displays, which are then placed o; 
exhibition on the merchandis 
floor. The students are taught ho. 
to build up a retail advertisin, 
campaign, to make the layout! 
write the copy, and prepare thi 
necessary posters. The entire i: 
struction program is carried ou: 
on the premises, under the person: 
direction of Mr. Atnip. 

In connection with the schoo! 
the firm recently constructed 
model store, in which is demon 
strated the most improved method 
of displaying merchandise and a: 
ranging the departments. Th 
model store, located on one of th 
merchandise floors, has _ been 
source of interest to visiting mer 
chants as well as to the students 
of the semi-annual retail schoo! 
It has been worked out in “ninut: 
detail to represent a rete — stor 
of today in a small town 
neighborhoods of a larg « city. 

Along with the school, th 
Dallas firm maintains a service d 
partment for retailers, to assis! 
them in modernizing their stores 
and to plan their merchandising 
activities along modern lines. 


in th 





Auto Dealers Oppose Federal Regulations 


HE National Automobile Deal- 

ers Association clearly indicated 
in a recent national referendum 
that it was opposed to federal 
regulation of the automobile busi- 
ness. A number of states have ex- 
perimented with laws to govern 
dealer licensing, trade-in allow- 
ances, finance charges, and other 
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regulations, which many dealers 
oppose vigorously. Since this refer- 
endum was taken, the association 
has decided to develop a program 
to improve conditions in the in- 
dustry by negotiation and vol- 
untary action of .the various 
branches. 

Donald R. Richberg is being re- 


tained to head up this program as 
special counsel in connection with 
the factory-dealer relations activi- 
ties. Mr. Richberg appeared for 
the N.A.D.A. at the hearing on 
March 20, before the Federa! 
Trade Commission on the proposed 
Trade Practice Rules for the auto- 
mobile industry. 
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Give ‘Em an Excuse 


RT SCAIFE, the hard-hitting manager of the 

merchandising division of General Electric Com- 
pany, tells a story about how he bought a car that 
every salesman in America ought to hear. 

It seems that Scaife had a three-year-old car which 
didn’t have much pick-up when getting away after 
traffic lights turned green. One day a friend laughed 
at Scaife as he shot ahead with a 1940 car. That 
started it. Scaife thought he would have the car over- 
hauled. But he met a salesman. “You’re not spending 
any money on that old job?” bantered the salesman. 

Then and there Scaife began looking for an excuse 
to buy. The salesman helped him, too. Finally, they 
got up a list of all the things the old car needed. The 
expense totaled more than $200. That was a good 
excuse, 

But Scaife added $50 for good measure when he 
talked it over with his wife. Then he talked it over 
with another member of the family, adding $100 just 
to be sure. By this time he was convinced, beyond 
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doubt, that he practically could not get along with- 
out a new car. Yes, he bought a new car. 

Scaife relates all this to show that some of the 
“rules” of salesmanship often do not apply—that 
buying is not always logical, that oftentimes all the 
buyer needs is an excuse to spend the money. This 
being true, why go through all the selling routine in 
the book? Just provide the excuse and write up the 
order. It is a common and understandable fault of 
salesmen to assume that every buyer must be “sold.” 
If we will admit the truth, we are forced to grant 
that many so-called “sales” were little more than 
writing up the order after the buyer really found an 
excuse for buying. Suppose we stop making our 
sales jobs any more difficult than necessary. 

P. S.—If you do not believe this is a good plan 
for selling, recall the time you spent all that money 
for a new gun, a fishing reel, or a new set of steel- 
shafted golf clubs. Didn’t you buy as soon as you 
found a good excuse for spending the money?—E. W. 
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Can Music Increase Production? 


BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


Y USING lively music to coun- 

teract industrial fatigue Ameri- 
can industry can save millions of 
dollars every year, step up pro- 
duction from 10 to 20 per cent, 
and reduce errors and wasted 
effort to a minimum. Numerous 
plants and offices have already dis- 
covered this, and many others are 
preparing to put rhythm to work 
for bigger profits. Here are facts 
gathered from firms throughout 
the country which indicate that the 
playing of music during working 
hours, though a new development, 
may mark the next big drive in 
America’s search for greater pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

In addition to making possible 
substantial savings, music in in- 
dustry has become one of the most 
modern and successful ways of 
cementing mutually beneficial em- 
ployee relations, having won the 
commendation of both labor and 
industrial chiefs. William Green 
calls it a “friend of labor for it 
lightens the task by refreshing the 
nerves and spirit of the worker.” 
And H. B. Ross, president of the 
Ross Carrier Company, of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan, declares 
that it reduces labor turnover and 
hence makes for smoother and 
more efficient operation. 

While the use of music in indus- 
try on a large scale is compara- 
tively new, many firms have 
adopted it, and others are prepar- 
ing to make it a regular feature 
of the working day. 

A short time ago the Isbrandt- 
sen-Moller Company, steamship 
operator in New York City, ar- 
ranged to play music on a night 
and day schedule for longshoremen 
and other dock workers on the 
company’s pier. As many as four 
hundred men are employed there, 
and the pier is one of the busiest 
on the waterfront. Other firms 
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have been using music for longer 
periods and are able to supply 
accurate figures as to its economy. 

The Harry Latz Service, Inc., 
in New York City, one of the 
largest direct-mail advertising 
firms in the metropolitan area, 
began to use industrial music dur- 
ing one of their rush seasons. In 
the beginning it was used with a 
bonus system in the typing, sort- 
ing, and mailing rooms, and pro- 
duction soared to 45 per cent 
above normal. After a time the 
bonus was discontinued, and it was 
found that the music alone kept 
production 25 per cent above past 
averages. In other words, the 
bonus, a comparatively expensive 
method of stimulating output, was 
able to add only 20 per cent, while 
music, costing much less, added 
25 per cent. Because of that the 
bonus has been discontinued, but 
the music remains a permanent 
part of production routine and has 
worked satisfactorily over a period 
of several years. 

Over a hundred people in the 
production department benefit 
from the music, which is played 
over a centrally located loud 
speaker. Music is played continu- 
ously for quarter-hour periods, 
with a break every fifteen minutes. 
The management has found that 
such a break enables employees to 
tell time by the music, and, ac- 
cording to one of the officials, it 
has completely eliminated clock 
watching and other forms of time 
wasting. The music discourages 
conversation and introduces a 
rhythm to the work which makes 
it go much faster and easier. 

The Latz management has fre- 
quently tested these results by 
turning off the music for a few 
days to note reactions. In every 
case production has dropped, 
while talking, laughing, and other 


forms of distraction emerge as d: 
structive time wasters. 

Experiments in other industri: 
bear out these findings. During th: 
Christmas rush in the Minneapol', 
post office, phonographs were in 
stalled. Fifty-five clerks were a: 
fected. One day when no music wa 
played they made 420 error: 
talked and joked a great deal, an! 
used 50 hours of work time. Wh: 
music was played, they made on! 
366 errors, a decrease of 12.86 pvr 
cent, and finished in 43 hours 
There was no talking, and inci 
dental wool-gathering was con 
pletely eliminated. 

Besides its use in offices, musi: 
is also widely employed in fac 
tories to offset industrial noises 
and to counteract the fatigu 
curve. It has been found that afte: 
the third hour of work, fatigue 
reaches its peak and the worker’s 
efficiency begins to decline rapidly 
Music used at that point will not 
only offset that decline but will 
actually turn the curve up once 
more and increase the output. 
Figures gathered from the Ware 
Valley Manufacturing Company in 
Ware, Massachusetts, indicate 
how successfully it does this. 

Every morning and afternoon, 
music is played over a loud-speaker 
system during a rest period. Em- 
ployees work on a piece basis, and 
the time taken up in this way 
means a loss to them. They lose 
one hundred and eight minutes a 
week, yet both laborer and em- 
ployer agree that this loss is more 
than offset by increased produc- 
tion and less imperfect work. 

In a midwestern laundry, 
rhythm solved the problem of the 
speed-up. Music. paced the work, 
and the employees involuntarily 
moved in time to fast rhythms. 
The rhythm is so compelling that 
they can’t do (Continued on page ;’) 
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Ir’s impossible to “laugh off” 
W 9 - ° the fact that increasing numbers 

ere Setting figures faster, of progressive concerns—large 
and small—are finding the solu- 


with fewer e7Trors, with the tion to their figure-work prob- 


lems in the Comptometer, and 








modern Comptometer methods. 

To understand the full mean- 
ing of ““Comptometer Economy,” 
you have only to realize that the 
Comptometer combines remark- 
able speed with Controlled-Key 
accuracy* . . . and that Compt- 
ometer methods simplify figure- 
work routine. 

Both the Model K_ Electric 
Comptometer (illustrated below) 
and the new Cushioned-Touch 
Model M are popular with oper- 
ators for their light, balanced 
key-stroke—a factor that helps 
reduce fatigue to a minimum 
and keep operator-efficiency at 
a high level. 

May we demonstrate ““Compt- 
ometer Economy” in your office, 
on your own work? Telephone 





your local Comptometer office— 
or write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, III. 

















*STOP! 


Fumbled, imperfect key-strokes— 
source of many errors in ordinary 
adding-calculating machines—are 
“stopped dead” by the Comptom- 
eter’s exclusive Controlled-Key. 
This and other exclusive safeguards 
help maintain Comptometer’s re- 


markable first-time accuracy. 











COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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With the form number outside these steel drawer type cases, it is easy to find 
the form needed and to protect material after original packages are broken 


“Stop Loss” Plan Controls 
Printed Supplies 





Write down your estimate of printing and stationery 
costs for your business. Then get the figures. They will 
be from two to three times your estimate. Not be- 
cause prices are high. But because of waste. This brass 
tacks story tells how to lower costs of printed forms 





BY C. V. PUTNAM 


Secretary, Reliance Electric and Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


DAY there is no industrial 
plant of even moderate size that 
does not use a variety of printed 
forms as a means of simplifying 
and expediting the scores of rou- 
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tine operations. A systematic plan 
for the purchase and storekeeping 
of these printed forms is essential 
and careful planning more than 
pays its way in dollars and cents 


savings and in the smoother fun 
tioning of plant and_ personne! 
operations. 

We have found in our own ex 
perience that an essential step i 
establishing an orderly procedu: 
is to give each form a name a: 
number. These, with the date, a: 
recorded in a folder which becom 
the master guide for the comple! 
inventory of forms in use. So f 
as possible we try to find an! 
assign truly descriptive names 
all forms. The term “Operatic 
Card,” for example, might be ap 
plied equally well to half a doz 
different forms. It is important 
be more specific if ultimate co 
fusion is to be avoided. 

In actual practice, it has be 
found useful to set up an individ 
ally numbered folder for eac' 
form. In this can be kept one « 
two up-to-date copies of the fo: 
and a sheet on which can be 1 
corded such useful information as 
(1) By what departments or i: 
dividuals it is used, (2) minimu 
quantity to be maintained, (3 
how to be padded, (4) a record o! 
reorderings, (5) with whom 
placed, and (6) the cost. It 
obvious that this sheet is t! 
“heart” of the system. It carrics 
the information needed for making 
out purchase requisitions and gives 
a record of usage which is most 
helpful in determining the quantity 
to be ordered from time to tin 

Knowing that there is a prope 
place for filing suggestions for 
changes, users of the form will send 
them along as they occur. Nota 
tions regarding the changes can 
be placed below the record of the 
last order so that they will not |x 
overlooked when reordering. Sin 
larly, recording invoice prices t\ 
or three times a year will pro) 
ably be sufficient, save time, « 
provide a useful check agains 
current quotations. 

No system will be of much valu 
without proper storage arrany 
ments. Forms should be stored 
numerical order. In the few 
stances where the size of the fe 
makes this difficult, a notation 
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Individually numbered folders are maintained for each form. Current samples and 
a sheet for recording essential facts are kept in each folder for easy reference 


be made indicating just where it 
is stored. 

For convenience and protection 
against soiling after packages are 
opened, we have found it desirable 
to provide storage boxes from 
which current supplies can be 
taken. Some forms may be pur- 
chased in such large quantities 
that they cannot conveniently be 
stored in the same place from 
which daily supplies are taken. In 
such cases, the simplest solution is 
to maintain a section for “sur- 
plus” forms, and to note on the 
storage box that such a surplus 
exists. 

For best results it is evident 
that supplies should not be acces- 
sible except to those persons who 
are to be responsible for their 
maintenance. A “minimum” should 
be established for each form. As a 
simple warning signal, we wrap the 
minimum quantity and attach a 
sizable colored label with the word- 
ing in large type, “Minimum Re- 
serve. Reorder when breaking into 
this lot.” 

A “maximum” may be set along 
with a “minimum.” Its chief value 
might be as a safeguard if req- 
wsitioning is made a routine mat- 


ter to be handled by a clerk. A 
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better way, in our experience, has 
been to size up the rate of usage of 
the forms in the light of the busi- 
ness curve and to order on the 
basis of this analysis. 

When the “minimum reserve” is 
broken into, a sample of the form 
and notice should go automatically 
to the person in charge of requisi- 
tioning supplies. The record sheet 
in the numerical folder is then con- 
sulted to check whether the need 
for replenishment is normal. If so, 
use can be made of a simple mimeo- 
graphed sheet for checking with 
the department using the form. 
This provides an opportunity for 
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MINIMUM RESERVE 


Form Quantity 
REORDER WHEN 
BREAKING INTO 


THIS LOT 


Pome 435 Minumun Renee 


This minimum reserve label will save 
many dollars each year in eliminating 
high costs of overtime rush orders 


making revisions and getting a 
line on probable usage under 
changing business conditions. It is 
also a protection against too 
heavily stocking a form which sub- 
sequent changes may render obso- 
lete. We have found it useful to 
make a pencil notation on the 
record sheet that this action has 
been taken. If the department con- 
sulted is slow in sending back the 
information requested, it may be 
necessary to do some follow-up 
work to avoid a “rush” order. 
Whether the system is under the 
control of the purchasing agent, 
the advertising manager, or the 
office manager, it is of importance 
that the man directly responsible 
take 
enough to become familiar with 


for its functioning time 
some of the fundamentals involved 
in the production of printed ma- 
terial. In this respect, a man in the 
advertising department has some 
advantages. He is naturally inter- 
ested in the methods and materials 
used. Quite likely he is in daily 
contact with printers and others 
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On this simple mimeographed form there is a record containing specifications 
for ordering and reordering suppiies. Prices, quantities, suppliers are shown 
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in the graphic arts industry. His 
experience should result in help- 
ful suggestions in the matter of 
arrangement, paper, type, and 
method of production. All of these 
things can have an influence on 
costs, and the most efficient use of 
the printed form. 

For example, it is not uncom- 
mon for a department to want a 
very limited quantity of a form, 
say 200, with a_ considerable 
amount of material on it. To set 
this information in type the cost 
would be prohibitive ; to reproduce 
it on a duplicating or mimeograph- 
ing machine would be impossible 
because of lack of space. But by 
typing the copy on a larger sheet 
of the same proportions, it can 
be reproduced quickly and inex- 
pensively in the size desired by 
using the photo-offset method. 

Giving the printer full details 


will save everyone’s time and help 


keep down costs. It may be help- 
ful to have handy a checking list 
covering the things which the 
printer should know, such as: (1) 
Quantity, (2) quality, (3) size, 
(4) color and weight of paper, 
(5) ink, (6) type, (7) padding, 
(8) punching, (9) collating, (10) 
numbering, (11) packaging, and 
(12) proofs. 

It pays to prepare copy so 
that it is legible as to text and 
definite with regard to spacing and 
ruling. If the copy is in longhand, 
it is well to have it typed in the 
desired order on a separate sheet. 
If spacing and ruling are not ex- 
act, then this should be indicated 
with figures. 

In ordering paper, don’t try to 
cut corners too closely on the 
quality of paper used for forms 
that are to get a fair amount of 
usage. Learn how each copy of a 
form will be used, where, by whom, 


and how often. Good paper js 
cheaper than a worker’s time. 

We have also found that stand 
ardizing on colors for different d 
partments is an aid to prompt and 
correct distribution. For example, 
we make use of blue for form 
going to our district offices. Thi 
includes manifold sheets for cai 
bon copies of letters. Brown in 
serves to increase the contrast bi 
tween the printed matter ar 
typed or longhand notations. 

To facilitate storage and 
avoid exposure of forms to gat 
ering dust, we limit the size « 
packaging, and insist that pac 
ages be clearly labeled on the er 
to show the form and name. 

Supplies, such as_ envelopes 
papers for duplicating machin 
and correspondence folders, can | 
handled in essentially the same w: 
as we have outlined for print 
forms. 





Travel on Time 


ELLING railroad tickets on the 

installment plan is the newest 
device for stimulating railroad 
passenger business, which was put 
into effect by a group of sixty-six 
leading American railroads last 
month on May 20. 

This Travel Credit Plan makes 
possible the purchase of railway 
trips and tours in much the same 
manner that one buys a car or 
radio or other appliance on con- 
venient monthly payments. The 
prospective user simply goes to the 
ticket office of the cooperating rail- 
way over whose lines he wishes to 
travel, or to a travel agent, and 
puts in his application for credit 
in the amount of the cost of the 
proposed trip or tour. A routine 
credit inquiry is made, and if the 
prospective user’s credit is good, 
he is notified that his ticket is 
ready for him. The application for 
credit is passed upon within 
twenty-four hours. The use of this 
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Payments 


plan requires no collateral only 
the signature of the individual be- 
ing required. No down payment is 
required. The cost of the proposed 
trip, however, must total $50 or 
more to be eligible for purchase on 
credit. A nominal service charge is 
made for the credit accommoda- 
tion. 

The plan will, of course, appeal 
to vacationists or others making 
recreational trips or tours. The 
service, however, is intended to 
cover any form of railway travel. 
In addition to transportation, 
credit may be used for Pullman 
accommodations, all-expense tours, 
specified side trips, and any serv- 
ice sold through the railroad 
ticket office. The whole plan has 
been devised to meet the needs of 
those who are frequently forced to 
forego trips or vacations because 
of inadequate finances just at the 
time of the year they can get 
away; for those with too little 


cash to meet normal expenses of 
trip in addition to the transpo 
tation cost ; and for those who ha‘ 
planned a long trip, say to Seatt 
from the East, and would lik« 
extend their trip to include a long 
dreamed-of Alaskan cruise fr 
that point. 

The credit plan is expected to 
make rail travel a commodity 
which can be enjoyed by the whol: 
public. The financing of the ind 
vidual transportation purchases 
will be handled by the Travelers 
Credit Corporation through banks 
located in the cities in which 
service is given. The interest rat 
will be 8 per cent. 

This plan to make rail trave! a 


commodity which can be enjo\ 
by the entire public is evidenc: 
the progressive policy of 
American railroads today. It is 
assurance that the slogan, “1! +0 
Is Travel America Year,” rea'!) 
means something after all. 
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Batt Shows 
Industry's Value 


HE value of a small factory to 





a town and the belief in the 


inherently sound qualities of the | 


American workman were points 


stressed in an address before the | 
Society of Automotive Engineers | 


by W. L. Batt, president, S K F 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia. 
“By and large,” he said, “the 
\merican workman can be de- 
pended on; he’s nobody’s fool; he 
may be misled for awhile, but in 










MULTIPLIES 
DIVIDES 
ADDS 
SUBTRACTS 
Automatically and 
Electrically , 





the long run he can be depended on 
to come to a sound conclusion. He 
vill come to that conclusion, how- 
ver, by the persuasion of fairness, 


hy patient example and mediation | 


-not by legislation and not by 
force. 

“One way of showing the public 
what industry means to it is to | 
picture the part of a single plant 
in any neighborhood. 

“Let us assume a_ theoretical 
community centering around a 
small factory of 150 employees. 
Now with the proportions that 
exist over the United States, we 
shall find the following amazing 
picture of its needs: 

“The factory itself will have an 
investment in plant and equipment 
of $1,000,000. The annual factory 
payroll will run to $180,000 pro- 
viding direct support for 600 peo- 
ple. The entire working popula- 
tion of the community is 650 peo- 
ple. There are 33 retail stores; 


without requiring 
trained operators 


MAKHANT 






enforces 
figure accuracy 


There’s a size for 
every need 


All figures set up by the operator, and 
the answer, appear in plain view in 
straight line dials with decimals cor- 
rectly pointed off. 


All figures can be read without effort 
and checked for accuracy. Mistakes 
can’t happen without being instantly 
caught. 





This 5-Point Accuracy Controller, ex- 
clusive with Marchant, is invaluable in 
all figure work. It enforces figure ac- 
curacy. 





320 automobiles and the service to 
go with them ; 393 homes; a school | 
house of 22 rooms. Two dozen pro- 
fessional men will find opportunity 
in Industryville; $53,000 will be 
paid annually to railroads. The 
town uses farm products from 
6,600 acres. There is a total tax- 
able valuation of $2,500,000. Re- 
tail sales reach over $500,000. 
And throughout Industryville, in 
the course of a normal year, the 
almost unbelievable sum of $7,000,- 
000 of check and cash payments 
is completed. All this from a single 
small manufacturing unit.” 
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Investigate! 
Compare! 


DESK SPACE 
s 










for smallest 6”x10” 
* There are four other 
important elements of 
the Accuracy Control- 
ler. 


= 
for largest full-auto- 
matic all-electric 
11%"x14'r" 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Everywhere 
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Steady Work to Win 
Employee Loyalty 


BY M. G. HEUER 


OST all employment managers 

know that it isn’t how much a 
man makes in a week or a month 
that counts, but how much he 
makes in a year and how sure he 
can be of steady employment. The 
difficulty, however, lies in working 
out a program that will make it 
possible to keep all men on the 
payroll throughout the year with- 
out loss to the management. 

The record of the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company at Racine, Wis- 
consin, where 285 people are em- 
ployed in the factory and office 
combined, shows that since 1933 
not a man has been dropped from 
the payroll, even though business 
pick-ups have warranted increas- 
ing factory personnel to three 
times what it was during the bleak- 
est years of the depression. The 
company can boast no lay-offs in 
spite of the inevitable fluctuations 
in sales, labor 
costs since the program was set 
up in 1933. 

Experience at the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company, ever since it was 
first organized in 1919, showed 
that their business volume reaches 
its climax during the first six 
months of the calendar year. Two- 
thirds of the company’s business 
is done from January 1 to June 
30; from July 1 to December 31 
only one-third. 

This fact was the basis for the 
plan. The company established as 
its fiscal year the period begin- 
ning July 1 and ending June 30. 
Beginning in July and continuing 
until the end of the calendar year, 
the company concentrates on 
building for stock. During the 
period ending in June, it concen- 
trates on shipments. The plan en- 
ables the company to have plenty 


inventory, and 
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of work for all employees through- 
out the year. 

Although the Twin Dise Com- 
pany’s business is more in the 
nature of a jobbing shop than 
anything else, it was discovered 
that the company did have a 
number of component parts which 
were common to a good many 
models of clutches. A program 
was worked out for making these 
standardized parts during slack 
periods. Production on standard 
parts is controlled by minimum 
and maximum quantities. 

Another method used by the 
Twin Disc Clutch Company to 
combat unemployment is reaching 
out into diversified fields. When 
the company began twenty-one 
years ago, it built tractor clutches 
exclusively. In the business slump 
that came soon after, it was found 
that it would be dangerous to de- 
pend exclusively on agricultural 
markets. By 1925 the company 
had branched out into material 
handling equipment. Later it went 
into the field of road building ma- 
chinery, then clutches for oil field 
machinery, machine tools, and re- 
cently marine applications. 

It took a good deal of digging 
for the young company to branch 
out in those first years. The com- 
pany’s president studied advertise- 
ments and articles in trade maga- 
zines to find its first volume cus- 
tomers, attended trade shows of 
various industries to unearth more. 

It was the failure of marine re- 
versing gears on the pleasure boats 
of personal friends that challenged 
P. H. Batten, president of the 
company, to try building one that 
would work. Today the Racine 
company controls a major share of 
the business in this field. 


The company’s early success 
with finding customers 
trade magazines prompted tly 
confining of its advertising in thes: 


through 


media, using magazines related t, 
the special industries for which 
did business or hoped to do busi 
ness. The seven salesmen employ: 
by the company are trained eng: 
neers, competent to study requir: 
ments and needs of prospects anc 
follow through on _ productio: 
problems. 

Another key to the company’ 
success in leveling off employmen 
is in the care exercised in selec‘ 
ing new employees. 

“‘We never give temporary eni 
ployment if we can help it,” sai 
the company’s president. “Instea: 
we study carefully the jobs to hy 
filled and hire new employees onl 
if there is a definite likelihood o 
using them over an extended perio: 
of time. We don’t hire in rotatio: 
of application, but pick individua 
from our application file who hav 
the best qualifications for a pai 
ticular job. Since we are trying { 
build an institution that will fun 
tion for a long time, we consid 
employees’ welfare over a long 
period rather than on a temp 
rary basis.” 

Besides the feeling of securi' 
that their curve of employmen 
gives, Twin Dise employees enjoy 
the various types of employe 
benefits common in industry toda 
—group insurance, life insurance, 
health insurance, and hospitaliz: 
tion, on all of which expenses are 
shared by management and em- 
ployees. The company supports a 
basketball and softball team, lias 
two bowling leagues and a riff 
club which meet regularly down- 
town during the winter season. 

The company’s recreation roo 
has facilities for dartball aid 
badminton. Here office and factv 
workers may be found during 
noon hour and immediately a 
work any day of the week. H 
recreational movies are 0! 
shown—picked up by member: 
the staff or made by members 
the organization. 
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When Your Banker 
Says, “NO” 


Continued from page 17) 


re accurate. We must know where 
ye stand. There are two persons a 
nsible man never tries to fool. 
ine is himself, the other is his 
inker. We should be certain to 
realistic in our computations. 

(1) What are our assets, and 
heir relation to our liabilities? 

(2) Is inventory valuation 
ared down to rock bottom? 

(3) Is equipment really depre- 

ated to where it belongs? 

(4) Are “receivables” cut to 

ie sure pay level? 

(5) Are liabilities up to what 

iey should be? 

(6) Are all “payables” listed? 

(7) Are the “payables” an 
orderly set-up or haphazardly as- 
sumed, complicated in nature and 
payment requirements? 

(8) Are there reserves set up 
against every contingent which 
may arise, charge-offs of every 
description? 

(9) Is the relation of current 
assets to liabilities what it should 
be for our business? 

(10) Is the income and dis- 
bursement statement accurate? 

(11) After setting aside a fair 
portion of income for depreciation 
and other reserves, is there enough 
left to carry a reasonable sum 
over into surplus, after allowing 
for payments on account of the 
proposed loan, to assure its re- 
payment according to the terms? 

Finally, will the current state- 
ment suffer by comparison with 
the past record? Is it purely sea- 
sonal or reasonably average? 
Right here, one might say, “Hell, 
if my business were in such good 
shape I wouldn’t need to borrow 
money.” As a matter of fact, if it 
is not in that shape, we may need 
money, but as capital, not a com- 
mercial loan. For capital we must 
approach a bank depositor, not a 
bank eredit officer. Presumably, a 
commercial loan is a temporary 
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AUTO-TYPISTS HOLD THE COURSE 
RECORD FOR DIRECT MAIL PAR 


The only perfect letter in direct mail is the actual typewritten letter. Direct 
mail authorities refer to typed letters as ‘Par in Direct Mail.’’ Auto-typists 
lead in typing these letters. They turn out more typewritten letters, at a 
lower cost, and at a higher speed, than any other machine. 


You can have par figures on your direct mail score card by using Auto- 
typists and real typewritten letters. You will be surprised at the difference 
in results. You will get replies from hundreds of executives and business 
firms who have ignored your processed, imitation typewritten letters. 


The difference in the cost of the mailing will be less than 10%. The increase 
in replies can easily be 1000%. Investigale what the Auto-lypist can do for 
you by trying one in your office! 


AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway 
Chicago New York City 


Strand House 
London W. C. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can Name. 
help your sales 
and collection 
problems. 


I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 
Auto-typist. 


Company 


Address 





















The miracle of the machine that 
captures a voice! Spencer Tracy, as 
“Edison, The Man,”’ in M-G-M's 


picture of the same name, invents 
the first phonograph. 





Blessed Event 


for every business man 


The Edison Voicewriter (great- 
grandson of Thomas A. Edison's first 
phonograph) is a blessed event to 
every business man. It receives instruc- 
tions, notes, dictation, memoranda. 
And it leaves your mind free to con- 


centrate on important matters. 


Edip 


EDISONEV 


SAY IT TO THE 


It’s a blessing to be able to talk your 
work away—to a beautiful, new, 
streamlined Ediphone. (A boon to 
your busy secretary, too!) Write Dept. 
AG, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison 
of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


hone 


OlLCEWRITER 





«an 81/"x 11” Miracle!" 
(on your desk) 





“, +. it’s streamlined!” 
(at your desk) 











See the beautiful, streamlined Edison Voicewriters today. 





And see “Edison, The Man,” starring Spencer Tracy — 
an M-G-M picture produced by John W. Considine, Jr. 




















accommodation to provide business 


a financial solvent through «4 






period, or purchase, or some 0; 





eration—never is it for any pu 





pose involving capital hazard. 




























We have a commercial loan sit 
ation when and only if the purpo: 
of the money is directly related 





our business, and when the stat 
of 
vincingly that the net earnings ar 
and will be sufficient to “guara: 
” 


ment condition shows co; 


tee” repayment of the obligati 
during the term of the note. W 
must seek new venture capital whe: 
our statement does not come 
to these qualifications, but do 





show great “promise,” provided \ 





get the additional funds wi 
which to carry on and do ¢| 


things we anticipate as necessar 
to show profits over a period. 
Government lending 
are all right, but you would 
surprised what they tie up in t 


cases where they do make loa: 


agencl 


The precautions, restrictions, c 
lateral and chattel requiremen 
are such that any bank would 'y 
called a modern Shylock if it mac 
a loan with such stipulations. 
Some form of financing in bi 
tween a commercial loan and 
capital investment, or rather mak 
ing a loan—capital investment es 
pecially for small businesses 
would be an excellent thing. It is 
sorely needed. There just is 
such medium available now. Ban 
are not set up for that purpos 
and are not legally authorized * 
perform that service. For capital, 
it’s a matter of interesting p 
sonal acquaintances or relatives 
outsiders in the case of small sun 
and investment bankers for any 
substantial capital requirements 
Banks have their imperfections, 
but they have been more of a goat 
than an offender in the unhappy 
depression credit situation. in 
fact, the business man who recog 
nizes that and cultivates is 
banker will be rewarded for |is 
foresight. The banker can and 
help in more ways than just lem 
ing money—and he will lend wh 


he can. 
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HERE are two distinct schools 

of thought among business men 
concerning their offices. The oldest 
is that an office is just a neces- 
sary evil, nonproductive and un- 
profitable. The school of business 
men who hold this view feels that 
the office is ‘not important and 
that it should be a space divided 
from the factory, as small as pos- 
sible, with the least possible 
amount of equipment and ma- 
chinery. Business men of this per- 
suasion are the production-minded 
men who frequently know their 
businesses intimately and feel that 
any money spent for any activity 
other than direct production or 
selling is money wasted. 

Insisting that the office is non- 
productive, they hesitate to mod- 
ernize their offices, and are in- 
clined to look upon a well equip- 
ped, well managed, orderly, com- 
fortable office as a downright lux- 
ury, wholly unwarranted. 

There is another type of busi- 
ness man who holds an entirely dif- 
ferent opinion about his office. In 
the first place he realizes that he 
spends more than a third of all his 
time there; he points out that his 
employees spend more time in his 
office than anywhere else. He be- 
lieves that good equipment, labor- 
saving machinery, good light, 
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proper ventilation, quiet, smoothly 
functioning office 
costs, produce figures which lead 
to better management and more 
accurate decisions. He knows that 
a cost department which turns out 
cost figures on time may result in 
actual savings and contribute ma- 
terially to the chance of earning 
fair profits. 

This newer type of business 
man, fast increasing in numbers, 
believes that well equipped, mod- 
ern offices automatically attract a 
higher type of personnel, and he 
is convinced that more work, more 
accurate work, and faster han- 
dling of necessary records actu- 
ally reduce overhead costs and 
speed the work of the entire busi- 
ness. He has seen many a business 
slowed down because production 


offices lower 


order, billing, the preparation of 
shipping papers, manufacturing 
orders, and other necessary forms 
constantly delay production; he 
has seen inventories become bur- 
densome or obsolete because there 
existed no adequate equipment to 
control inventories. He has seen 
businesses fail because the manage- 
ment could not exercise proper 
judgment without the figures on 
which to base decisions. In other 
words, he has seen many a business 
pay a terrific price for being con- 
tent with obsolete office methods. 

Today the trend in offices is 
toward well equipped, well lighted, 
compact offices in which everyone 
employed has ample room to work, 
to think, and to communicate with 
his or her fellow workers with the 
least possible interruption to 
others. Thus, the modern business 
executive looks upon his office as 
a high-grade workshop, where im- 
portant work is done, where pro- 
duction is as efficient as in his shop, 
mill, or factory. The ornate, lav- 
ishly furnished office which became 
popular during the lush twenties 
has been stripped down to a mod- 
ernized, streamlined working area 
where every employee is given 
every facility for doing good work. 

Because of the tremendous inter- 
est in better office methods, AMERI- 
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cAN Business, since its first issue, 
has endeavored to report many of 
the important activities in mod- 
ernizing offices. From time to time 
it has 
showing and describing some of 


carried camera reports, 
America’s most modern offices at 
work. Many readers have told us 
of good ideas and_ suggestions 


which have been gleaned from 
these articles. We know of sev- 
eral new office and administration 
buildings, first plans for which 
were roughly drafted from studies 
of these camera reports on famous 
offices. But there has been a de- 
mand from readers for more in- 
formation about what can be done 
with the smaller office. Not every 
company has 500 to 3,000 office 
employees as some of the com- 
panies whose offices have been de- 
scribed and illustrated in _ this 
series have. So here are brief de- 
scriptions of three smaller offices 
an insurance company and two 


manufacturing companies. 
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Chicago Vitreous Enamel Prod- 
uct Company, Cicero, Illinois, is : 
growing company whose office had 
been outgrown and which had be- 
handle the 
Recently 
the company completed extensive 


come inadequate to 
tasks imposed upon it. 


alterations to its offices, which in- 
cluded the rebuilding of the recep- 
tion room and the private offices, 
and enlarging the general offices. 
Being a manufacturer of architec- 
tural porcelain enamel for building 
purposes, the officials 
called in an architect who under- 


com pany 


stood the use of this material and 
asked him to use it wherever prac- 
ticable in the remodeling of the 
offices. The result is a most effec- 
tive demonstration of the com- 
pany’s own product in use. But it 
is more than that, for it gives a 
striking decorative effect to the 
reception room, which can be kept 
clean and bright with the occa- 
sional use of nothing more than a 
damp cloth. 





























The receptionist’s compartment 
has a waist-high base finished wit! 
shining black porcelain enamel and 
is topped with clear glass panels 
set in bronze; back of this is a wall 
of calfskin brown porcelain enamel 
which blends well with the ivory 
porcelain enameled panels on eith« 
side. On this same elevation, entry 
doors and windows of bronze, fitted 
with molded glass, provide ad 
quate lighting for a corridor b 
hind, but the molded glass pr 
vents clear vision, thus insuring 
privacy. 

The floor of the reception roon 
is terrazzo with bronze detail in 
sets. Ceiling-high mirrors divided 
by porcelain enamel pilasters cre- 
ate an impression of spaciousness 
The remainder of the wall area is 
finished in maple green porcelai 
enamel. Each wall section has 
panels fabricated to form a com 
pound curve and furniture has 
been fitted to this contour. Seat 
are leather covered, trimmed 1 
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bronze. General lighting is pro- 
vided by fluorescent tubing receded 
in ceiling coves. Bronze doors and 
Venetian blinds complete the fur- 
nishings. 

A corridor just behind the re- 
ception room leads to the several 
offices of the company executives 
ind officers. One of the most inter- 
sting of these private offices is the 
ine used by Wm. Hogenson, presi- 
lent of the company. Specially 
built furniture, designed by Roy 
Blass, Chicago architect, and 
xecuted by the Garland Furniture 
Company in natural walnut and 
uurnt orange leather, creates a dis- 
inguished appearance to the office 
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which is paneled in teak Flexwood. 
The desk is in the shape of a 
rounded “L,” has a recessed top 
which overhangs the pedestal. 
Nearby is a built-in radio receiver, 
with the controls in arm’s reach of 
the desk. 

In the office of D. B. Walters, 
vice president and general man- 
ager, as in Mr. Hogenson’s, there 
are acoustically treated ceilings, 
Acousti-Celotex being the material 
used. Here again is a specially de- 
signed and built desk, which is 
actually a working surface and a 
conference table, with built-in let- 
ter trays and recesses for tele- 
phone equipment. Fireproof filing 











cabinets are used in this office. The 
windows are Louvrex acid etched 
glass, equipped with Venetian 
blinds for light control. 

One more room in the Chicago 
Vitreous Enamel office is worthy 
of special comment. It is the con- 
ference room, equipped with leath- 
er upholstered chairs, and a for- 
mica-topped table, with inlaid cop- 


per strips, and recessed receptacles 


for telephone outlets and call bell. 


On the bottom rim of the table 
top, a leather welt prevents mar- 
ring of the chairs. Bleached walnut 
furniture harmonizes with Flex- 
wood walnut walls, and two pin 
lights in the acoustic ceiling pro- 
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vide direct illumination, in addition 
to indirect illumination from torch- 
iers and architectural illumination 
from recesses above the glass brick. 
Specially designed fixtures and 
carpeting and draperies complete 
the furnishings of this unusually 
well appointed conference room. 
In the general offices steel desks, 
posture chairs, and modern filing 
equipment, as well as modern ma- 
chines, speed the work and add to 
the comfort of every employee. As 
in the private offices, air-condition- 
ing controls the temperature all 
year round. The walls are light 
coral, with sound-proofed ceilings. 
Since the modernization of the 
offices of the United Pacific Insur- 
ance Company, there has been an 
increase of 25 per cent in the 
amount of work performed with- 
out any increase in the staff. 
When the company began plan- 
ning new offices, a careful layout 
was made showing the arrangement 
of all desks and departments, spe- 
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cial study having been given to 
the smooth, uninterrupted flow of 
work. Blueprints showing the 
situation of each of the 140 em- 
ployees were carefully drawn and 
studied so that every office opera- 
tion dovetailed with every other 
operation, creating a minimum of 
lost time and lost motion in the 
flow of the work from department 
to department. 

Filing was centralized and cor- 
related with the mailing depart- 
ment. This brought a reduction of 
30 per cent in costs of filing, which 
had previously been scattered 
throughout the old offices. Work 
peaks in the different departments 
can now be handled with less ex- 
pense and considerably greater 
dispatch than formerly. 

Special attention was paid to 
proper lighting, noise reduction, 
and ventilation. Lighting which 
provides 25 foot candles of illumi- 
nation at desk levels was achieved 
through the use of 1,000 watt 


lamps in each bay, with Pittsburgh 
reflectors and fixtures made by th« 
Seattle Lighting and Fixture Com 
pany. Light colored, non-glar 
walls add to the brilliant, yet 
properly subdued, effect achieved 
by carefully planned lighting 
Bleached Bayott wainscoting, ex 
tends upward to 9 feet. It is a 
beautifully grained wood applied 
in panels. Above this are 7 feet of 
plastered wall, painted a light 
green, chosen for sedative effect 
Warm tones of brown and crear 
in the black set linoleum floors 
complete the color scheme of the 
offices. 

To lessen fatigue resulting from 
the inevitable noise of a_ bus 
office packed with humming ma 
chines, ceilings have been treated 
with heavy duty Celotex, and tl 
noisiest machines have been segr: 
gated in special mezzanine offices 
This mezzanine office space ex 
tends over three sides of the offices 
and is directly above the rows 
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private offices used by officers and 


executives. The print shop, the 
;stenographic department, and the 
statistical division occupy the 
ezzanine area, which is reached 
\y stairways at either side of the 
ffice. 

In the stenographic and statis- 
‘ical departments, which occupy 
bout 2,000 square feet of the 
ezzanine floor, there is an insula- 
ion of 2 inches of cork on the 
loor, covered with a heavy carpet. 
‘ork wainscoting to a height of 
| feet, with upper walls and ceil- 
ngs of heavy duty Celotex, com- 
jletes the acoustic treatment. 

Air-conditioning equipment de- 
ivers 18,000 cubic feet of air per 


minute. Modern island pedestal 
Art Metal steel desks, and Artil 
ity posture chairs are standard 
offices. 


placement, in straight lines, adds 


throughout the Careful 
much to the businesslike, precision 
appearance of all the departments. 
Spacing of the desks provides a 
certain degree of privacy for 
every worker so that employees 
are not constantly elbowing each 
other because of the close spacing 
which is so frequently the rule in 
many offices. 

Harold Baird, treasurer of the 
company, said in commenting on 
the new offices, “We felt that every 
aspect of the modernization pro- 


gram deserved individual attention 





if we were to have a well balanced 
office where our people could do 
their best work. For this reason we 
tried to achieve a composite result 
which would provide a work atmos 
phere which would guarantee the 
utmost in comfort and modern fa- 
cilities for every employee.” 

Ediphones are used by many 
employees, and the transcribers use 
the Dvorak keyboard in all typing. 
The company has found that the 
Dvorak system materially speeds 
the work, and increases accuracy 
of the typists. 

As part of the company’s cam- 
paign to eliminate fatigue it has 
been found that serving afternoon 


coffee is an aid to fatigue elimina- 























tion and each afternoon coffee 
prepared in a bank of electric coff 
makers and served to employees 
There is also a well stocked an 
equipped kitchen where a woman 
employed for three hours each da 
for food preparation. 

When the company began 
plan the new offices, careful tes 
were made to determine the size 
the desks necessary for gener 
typing and clerical work. The o 
office was almost entirely equipp: 
with 60-inch desks, but it was four 
that 50-inch desks were entir: 
adequate, and completely satisfa 
tory to the employees. This is 
saving of more than 2 square f« 
per employee. Furthermore, if t 
desks are spaced about as the o 
desks were spaced there is consi 
erable room for future expansi 
when necessary. 

The United Pacific Insuran 
Company is a casualty compan 
specializing in automobile, gro 
accident and health, fidelity a: 
surety, and miscellaneous insi 
ance. The company operates 
branches in San Francisco, L 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Sp 
kane, Sacramento, Fresno, wit 
general agents in other cities. 
was established in 1928 with 
total force of 44 employees. T 
new offices described in these pages 
were opened in February 1940. 

For many years the Meyercord 
Company maintained offices 
downtown Chicago, about 10 miles 
from the factory in Maywood 
About two years ago the compa 
completed construction of a mod- 
ern, brick and glass structur 
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across the street from the factory 
m West Lake Street. Especially 
interesting is the company’s im- 
pressive reception room, with large, 
ceiling-high mirrors which seem to 
double the size of the room. On 
page 44 we reproduce four views 
from these offices—two of the re- 
‘eption room, one of the entrance, 
and one of the executive offices. 

Since moving to the new quar- 
ters the company has saved tre- 
mendous sums in rent and, accord- 
ng to one of the officers, is able to 
handle work with much greater dis- 
atch and to give customers much 
better service than was possible 
when the office was in downtown 
Chicago and the factory in a sub- 
urb. 

These three offices, each faced 
with wholly different problems, are 
all working well and chalking up 
constant savings in overhead costs, 
increasing employee satisfaction, 
and creating a far better working 
morale than was ever possible under 
former conditions. There can be 
little doubt that the money in- 
vested in modernizing office facili- 
ties in these three cases will come 
back to the three coppanies—with 
interest. 

The editors want to emphasize 
the fact that many ideas and facts 
have been assembled in the prepa- 
ration of the various stories on 
office modernization which have 
necessarily been omitted from the 
stories because of space limita- 
tions. Readers’ inquiries on any 
phase of office modernization are 
always welcome and can often be 
answered from data on hand. 
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The four illustrations on this page show the reception 
room, entrance, and one of the private offices at the 
Meyercord Company, Chicago decalcomania manufacturer 


Looking down the stairs to the entrance, showing the 
linoleum inset in the floor and the use of glass block 
at the door to admit and diffuse a flood of natural light 


Use of mirrors for the west wall of the reception room 
actually seers to double the size of the room in addition 
to creating a modern effect for an up-to-date office 


One of the executive offices in the Meyercord administra- 
tion building. Recessed lighting fixtures, glass block, and 
draperies add a modern note of quiet comfort and ease 
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Can Music Increase 
Production? 


‘ontinued from page 28) 


wnything else. Under such condi- 
tions slow movements are harder to 
make than fast. 

An official of Baker Brothers, 
Los Angeles tailors, bears this out. 
He declares that “the phonograph 
in the drapery room unquestion- 
ibly speeds up production between 
and 5 o’clock”— 
he hours when fatigue is greatest. 

The RCA plant in Harrison, 


New Jersey, has been using music 


he hours of 2 


for several years. An official has 
said, “We definitely determined 
that it lessens fatigue, keeps work- 
ers in a cheerful frame of mind, 
and, consequently, has a beneficial 
effect on the speed and efficiency 
with which they work.” 
Laboratory 
that rhythm accelerates the pulse 
rate as much as 15 per cent and 
respiration about 4 per cent. It 
gives force to muscular movements 
and eliminates the strain of vol- 
untary attention. It 
glandular secretions and tones up 
the entire muscular system. During 
a six-day bicycle race in Madison 
Square Garden, fast music en- 
abled contestants to jump from 


experiments show 


increases 


16 to 17 miles per hour. 

Music is so effective in stimulat- 
ing output, that for centuries it has 
been used almost unconsciously to 
accompany work. Songs of the yo- 
heave-ho variety have grown spon- 
taneously, and the reason for 
their growth and continued use 
lies in the physiological reactions 
which rhythm produces. 

Many firms use industrial music 
continuously throughout the day; 
others only during regular rest 
periods timed to coincide with the 
peak of the fatigue curve, when 
work begins to slow down. In most 
cases, records are played on a cen- 
trally located machine and the 
music is sent throughout the plant 


by a loud-speaker system. 
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ITS ed GREAT TRICK 


Masi iii 


ROFITS in business nowa- 

days depend to a large extent 
upon the controlled availability 
of salient facts. Where informa- 
tion on purchases, inventory, 
production and costs are con- 
stantly at your finger tips, im- 
portant decisions can be made 
on the basis of past experience. 


In one large organization, a 
POSTINDEX installation re- 
sulted in, first cutting the num- 
ber of inventory forms necessary 
from 6,000 to 600. Second, each 
posting clerk now has but one 
five panel unit to handle instead 
of four large clumsy ring bind- 
ers. Third, a glance at the pre- 
vious day's balance and today’s 
shipments gives stock on hand 
instantly. Fourth, daily reports 
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to main office are made from 
memos instead of tying up origi- 
nal records. Fifth—nine items per 
form instead of one—real dollars 
and cents saving in clerical 
help and time. 


POSTINDEX files come in a wide 
variety of types and sizes—one 
for practically every general or 
specialized need. If you have a 
particular filing problem, we 
shall be glad to suggest a solu- 
tion—without obligation. 


Send for sample POSTINDEX 
standard forms covering Inven- 
tory Controls, Purchase Rec- 
ords, Price Records, Production 
Records, Cost Records or Sales 
Records. They're free. Art 
Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


SPrstindex \VsiB.e FILES 


The easiest system to install, operate, and maintain 
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Do You Give 


Your Advertising 
a Chance to Sell? 


You can’t get any more Selling — 


ae 





7 out of it than you put into it 
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ROPERLY used, business paper advertising is about the lowest-cost 
selling tool in use today. Improperly used, it can be very wasteful. 
Management and sales executives can do much to help their ad man- 
agers and agencies. Not by concerning themselves with the details of 
illustration, layout, and copy technique, but by helping them to define 
markets, determine sales and advertising objectives, and develop the 





real sales story. oa 

Let your ad manager or agency get out in the field and dig—first,to © 
find out for sure what the objective of every one of your ads should be; 
second, to get the proof of user benefits that must be in every ad before S 
it can do its job. Only then will your ads have a chance to sell. ol 

That is not just theory. Many business paper advertisers have changed | 
from the kind of copy that just “kept their name before the trade” to ©] 
the kind of copy that tells the readers what they want to know. They | 


have found that their business paper advertising can be made to carry a 





- big part of the sales load! 

i With the cooperation of advertisers who use business papers success- 

: fully in selling to a wide variety of industries, professions, and trades, 

| we have compiled a book, “Tell All—A Practical Guide to Successful (4 
|» Business Paper Advertising.’” Below is a sma!l sample of some of the . 
“| important conclusions arrived at by these advertisers. How to apply 
~ these principles is fully described in “TELL ALL.” Z 
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“Aim it only at those particular readers 


“Make your copy infor- 
who can have an actual working inter- 


mative!” 
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“Don’t generalize; get st im your product or service. Don't 
down to cases!” try to cover the world!” ., 
“Sell the applications that | “Hitch technical features and applica- - 
you can best handle!” tions to the reader's problems and in- (& 

ge e ° » - fe 

- Give the reader some idea of prices,  '€T€StS- d 
ie or costs!” ‘Make your advertising USEFUL!” i‘ 
©. ‘Don't be afraid of long copy!” “Invite action! Put a ‘hook’ in it!” . 
: “Get attention with headlines ...but “Give each ad a specific objective; 4 
make them work for you, too! tell all that the reader must know 2 
“Forget about ‘glamour’ in business before he can be expected to act; and = = 
paper advertising!” prove it!” B.. 
. . a 

SUT TSA SASS NSKOS SORTER SASSsseSenesae : “Get out in the field and dig. : 
The Associated Business Papers You've got to know all before * 
Room 2430, 369 Lexington Avexiue you can tell all, and if you'll [& 
New York City Phone: CAledonia 5-4755 tell more, you'll sell more. - 


As long as there is no obligation, I'm gam- 
bling a postage stamp on the chance of 
getting a good idea or two from TELL ALL. 
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Send my copy eee ie ee 
Name “Tell All’’ is available free to any executive who 
on wants to help his advertising manager or agency 
Position to do the kind of business paper advertising job 
that will help boost sales volume, lower sales costs, 
Company maintain selling prices, and increase profits. 
Street The coupon will bring your free copy of “Tell All”. 


Or phone us if you like. 
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Highest editorial PHONE: CALEDomiaA 5-4755 _ Proved reader 
standards and LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL- » interest in terms 
publishing integrity MARKS OF KNOWN VALUE. of paid circulation 















‘Self-Service 
‘Post Office 





N MAY 6 to celebrate the on 


hundredth anniversary of th 
first adhesive postage stamp, tl 
United States Post Office Depart- 
ment transmitted a unique letter 
bearing a U. S. postage meter 
stamp of the new eagle design, 
complete with a May 6 postmark 
and a centenary cachet. 

It was a postal salute from thy 
new to the old, since the letter was 
mailed in the “Mailomat,” a coin 
operated U. S. letter box and 
postage meter, now undergoing ex 
tensive public tests in New York 
and Washington. No 
stamps are used, and there is no 


adhesive 


postage premium. 

According to the letter of trans 
mittal, it was hoped that the com 
memorative postage would be ac- 
cepted for the collection of the 
British Post Office. Its significance 
was described as a postal service 
development which “may eventu- 
ally furnish the public with post- 
age and mailing service at times 
and places where such facilities 
are not now available.” 
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The Crossroads Merchant 


Goes Modern 


'ontinued from page 21) 


in assistant. Then along comes an 
oil company representative scout- 
ing for more outlets. He estab- 
ishes a filling station. 

Then the Coca-Cola man sup- 
plies him with cold drinks and a 
red cooler. Soon he has a line of 
bar candies. By this time the 
neighbors are running in for to- 
bacco, cigarettes, and other fre- 
quently forgotten items. He en- 
larges his shack or builds a lean- 
to, puts in a “shirt tail full” of 
groceries. He is a popular fellow, 
and both he and his wife work long 
hours. Soon the better class of 
people in town begin hearing about 
him. They want to encourage him. 
His grocery trade increases. In 
three years the high school girls 
who giggled over the hamburgers 
he made for them awhile back 
are married and are buying gro- 
ceries for their own homes. His 
business increases. I.G.A. or Red 
and White, or some other volun- 
tary chain comes along and signs 
him up. He remodels his store, and 
increases his stock. He buys a 
meat slicer, a new cash register, a 
refrigerated showcase, a_ coffee 
grinder, two shining new scales. He 
has the most prosperous grocery 
store for miles around. The gro- 
cers in the high-rent, downtown 
area of his town all envy him. 
They wish they were in his shoes, 
so one or two of them move out 
near him, and in a few years a 
crossroads, or highway community 
has begun—sapping trade and 
profits from the downtown area, 





reducing property values in town 
and causing vacant stores around 
court house square. Meanwhile the 
merchants of court house square 
meet, pass resolutions, deplore the 
growth of chains, and otherwise 
indulge in wishful thinking, won- 
dering where in the heck all their 
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profits and their trade have gone. 

Here, in a few brief sentences is 
epitomized the growth of the typi- 
cal crossroads merchandising ven- 
ture. From “shack” to a profitable 
business in about five years. The 
shack operator is opposed by the 
“city beautiful” groups, but noth- 
ing is so effective in getting rid of 
him as the success of operators 
who start in substantial quarters. 

But the “shack” operator is los- 
ing ground. Real money is being 
put to work in merchandising ven- 
tures along the highways. The 
Interstate Company, well-known 
restaurant and concession oper- 
ating chain which operates in rail- 
road stations, is getting into road- 
side merchandising on a big scale. 
Northwest of Chicago, and just 
east of Gary, Indiana, this enter- 
prising chain operation built in 
1939 two large “Glass Houses”— 
each containing a coffee shop, din- 
ing room, cocktail lounge. In 
front, in both cases, is a “de luxe” 
service station for motorists. The 
same corporation owns and oper- 
ates the Nu-Joy Restaurant at 
Kentland, Indiana, intersection of 
traveled Highway 41 
(north and south) and Highway 
24 (east-west). This restaurant is 
a large one, with considerable seat- 
ing capacity, at table, counters, 
and at its large soda fountain and 
bar. A service station is operated 
in connection with the restaurant. 


heavily 


The same Interstate Company 
also operates imposing glass and 
brick restaurants on highways in 
or near Norwalk, Ohio; South 
Hill, Virginia; Morrisville, Penn- 
sylvania. But Interstate is by no 
means the only operator of high- 
grade, well built, well equipped 
highway restaurants. There are 
others, of which we shall hear 
more in later articles in this series. 








No. 530 THE ARISTOCRAT 
The Acme of Perfection in Chair 
Comfort. No other like it. Fin- 
ished and upholstered to har- 
monize with other furnishings. 






DO/MORE 
CHAIR WITH 


EXERCISER 
BACK 


THERE must be some good reason why thousands of 
the nation’s leading executives chose this adjusted-to- 
fit chair in preference to any other. Do/More Triple 
Feature Chairs are in a class by themselves. They 
offer three definite advantages 


(1) Posture. Do/More Chairs give greater comfort 
because they help correct improper sitting pos- 
ture. They help prevent slumping—a habit which, 
from a health standpoint, should be avoided. 

(2) Retaxation. Do/More Chairs help busy men 
catch priceless moments to relax. This is helpful 
in relieving men from the gruelling tension of 
present day high speed business operations. 

(3) Exercise. Do/More Executive Chairs include an 
“exerciser” back which provides means for needed 
abdominal exercise without leaving one’s desk. 


Because of all these advantages, Do/More is “Ameri- 
ca’s most talked about chair.” 

As an individual whose services are valuable, you de- 
serve the help the Domore method of correct posture 
seating can give you, You owe it to your bodily com- 
fort as well as your personal efficiency to sit in a 
Triple Feature Do/More. By all means, get the com- 
plete story. We'll gladly send it without obligation 
Write, or wire us collect 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
603 FRANKLIN STREET, ELKHART, INDIANA. 
in Canada: Domore Chair Co. of Can., 200 Bay St., Toronto 

















YOU SHOULD HAVE 






“‘We took for granted the boss knew 
all the answers. 


‘‘_-Then one day a salesman was in 
to demonstrate an electric duplicating 
machine. All of us were impressed with 
the speed of the machine and the 
bright, clean-cut copies that it de- 
livered—but you should have seen the 
boss—why, he fairly beamed with surprise. 


‘‘We in the office hope that he buys an electric duplicator, because 
that means we’ll not get so tired doing the work by hand. That’s 
important to the boss, too, for reduction of fatigue means we can do 
more work for him.” 


Have you considered electric office duplicators for duplicating 
notices, order invoices, financial statements, general letters, menus, 
price lists, and other similar sheets? It will pay you. 


The Motor Is Important 


Though General Electric does not build electric office devices, it 
does build a mighty essential part for them—the motor. For years, 
office-device manufacturers have used thousands of them. Be sure 
that your electric office-device equipment will operate dependably 
and efficiently for many years by specifying G-E motors. General 


SEEN THE BOSS! 





Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY WITH ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN OFFICE DEVICES 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ANNOUNCING to people who need a practical 





knowledge of bookkeeping 


A SHORT, PRACTICAL COURSE 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING 


New, up-to-the-minute plan of training — the Job 
Method. You learn by doing. Interesting — simple — 
easy. 

Planned for spare time of busy people. No previous 
knowledge or experience necessary. We train from 
ground up. Complete, yet no waste motion. 


Specially designed for owners, managers, secretaries, 
office workers, etc. A half hour a day study at home 
enables you to clearly understand business records or 
to keep complete set of books. 

Cost is low and convenient terms can be arranged. 
For full information—free—write Dept. 647-H. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY * °%nSrivuvion”* Chicago, Ill. 


New 1940 Dartnell Summer Sales Campaign Ready! 


If you plan to run a Summer Sales Contest or Prize Campaign, send today for an outline of the new Dartnell 
**Get Out the Votes’’ Election Campaign. It’s complimentary, of course, but please state how many salesmen 


will participate. 


PRIZE CONTEST DIVISION, 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ramsdell’s Plan for 
Controlling Profits 
By Territories 


(Continued from page 23) 


salesmen know you have the righ: 
picture of their territory, the, 
can’t fool you and they know it 
and, consequently, they don’t tr) 
But you’ve got to be sure you 
set-up is sound, that your figures 
reflect the truth and do not favo 
one district over another.” 

Fundamentally, of course, dis 
tricts must be set up on a sound 
geographical basis. Hard and fas} 
rules of geographical arrangement 
cannot be laid down. The areas 
covered in figures must be more o: 
less comparable. 

And beyond sales are other ad 
vantages which have served to 
convince Mr. Ramsdell that his 
eighteen years devoted to the devel 
opment of a sound profit by terri 
tory system were not years of mis 
directed effort. For instance, th 
problem of distribution costs: A 
study of 
often proved of great help in re 
ducing these costs since figures 


territory figures has 


may be segregated into various 
classifications—freight, warehous 
ing, sales travel, salaries, point of 
purchase material, cooperative ad 
vertising, etc. Relative strengths 
and weaknesses are more easily dis 
coverable, and disclosure made of 
efforts either overdone or under 
done thus providing a means of 
determining and reaching a satis- 
factory level. And, perhaps, of 
greater importance at this par- 
ticular stage of economic develop- 
ment and war time uncertainty, 
the system may be employed to 
restrain a concern from indulging 
in unwise expansion or encourag‘ 
it to embark upon a wisely con- 
ceived and timely: program of ex 
pansion, for when all the facts ar 
known, deceptive elements are less 
likely to creep into the picture. 
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“Men Over Forty Balance 
industry,” Says hlinger 


Many large industries are 
ssuring their employees they 
eed have no fear of the blue 
envelope because of age. Harry 
Klinger, president of the 
Pontiac Division of General 
Motors, has comfortingly re- 
ssured his employees that men 
er forty have not ended their 
isefulness but are essential to 
‘ig scale factory operation. 
Mr. Klinger told his work- 
ers and numerous executives at 
meetings which he has_ ad- 
dressed that the ideal working 
force is one in which the care 
ind judgment of age temper 
the enthusiasm of youth. 
“Workers between the ages 
of forty-five and sixty draw 
the highest annual earnings,” he 
said, “and more than half the 
men over forty working in 
iutomobile plants were found 
to be past forty when hired. 
Take Pontiac, our own plant, 
25 per cent of the entire wage 
earning force is over forty, 
nearly three hundred employees 
idmit to over sixty, and nine 
said they were over seventy. 


“These older people,” he 
continued, “are an invaluable 
and integral part of our force. 
They are the balance wheels. 
Youth may be the propeller 
but the workers of middle age 
and over keep the ship on an 
even keel. 

“Many operations in_ the 
plant require skill which is 
achieved only through long ex- 
perience. Of men working on 
jigs and dies, fixtures and tools 
requiring a high degree of skill 
and precision between 30 and 
52 per cent were hired after 
their fortieth birthday. 

“As far as car building goes, 
the accent is on quality,” he 
said. “When the main problem 
was to move cars down the 
line, youth had its fling, and 
out of that era grew the legend 
of automobile manufacture be- 
ing a young man’s game. To- 
day’s best salesman is a good 
car in the hands of a satisfied 
owner and to build them, it 
takes the experience and judg- 
ment of age to temper the en- 
thusiasm of youth.” 


Chester Explains G. F.’s Formula, 
“Growing More by Giving More” 


In the ten years between 
1929—when several food com- 
panies were merged with Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation—and 
1939, General Foods employ- 
uent has doubled, C. M. Ches- 
ter, chairman, revealed in the 
innual report given at New 
York recently. 

“Last year,” he told stock- 
holders at the annual meeting, 
“every employee who had been 
with the company six months 
r longer was paid extra com- 
vensation. 

“A great gain in volume has 
me from giving the public 
better products at gradually 
lowered prices. The consumer 
has benefited through better 
food values. There is steadier 

irk for employees; work for 
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more employees; and _ better 
pay for all. The stockholders’ 
income and equity have been 
improved, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the foundations 
on which the corporation rests 
have been made far more se- 
cure. 

“The basic formula on which 
this progress has been made is 
summed up by the _ phrase, 
‘Growing more by giving more.’ 
This sounds idealistic, and it 
is. But it is also intensely prac- 
tical as applied to this com- 
pany. It works well for all con- 
cerned. We like to call this ‘A 
Way to Progress.’ It seems to 
me to be the most workable— 
the most effective—way to 
achieve good times again for 
this industrial nation.” 


Board Chairman Alvan Macauley, of Packard, officiating at one of 


the ceremonies where a Packard employee receives a service award 


Service Award Plan Used by 
Packard Motor Car Company 


In 1939, Packard Motor Car 
Company made awards to 601 
employees who had completed 
ten years of continuous service 
with the company, bringing to 
5,979 the total number of em- 
ployees honored. 

The Packard system of 
awards includes four 
When an employee completes 
five years of continuous service 
with the company, he auto- 
matically becomes a junior 
member of the Packard Senior 
League and receives a_ gold- 
plated button bearing the 
Roman letter “V.” On 
pleting ten years of service he 
exchanges this button for a 
similar one bearing the letter 
“X” and receives a fine watch 
free; or if the employee is a 
woman, she may choose a set 
of silverware or a watch. 

Those who complete twenty- 
five years of service receive a 
solid gold button inscribed with 
the letters “XXV” and the 
Senior League presents them 
with medallions and 

Employees past the age of 
sixty-five who have completed 
fifteen years or more of serv- 
ice and who are then unable 


clauses. 


com- 


roses. 


to continue their work because 


of age or physical disability 
may retire on retirement pay 
of $25 for each year of Pack- 
ard service. Thus, a_ twenty- 
five-year man is entitled to re- 
ceive $625 of retirement pay. 
He may draw this in semi- 
monthly payments of not more 
than $10 per week until the 
sum is exhausted, or he may 
receive a lump sum_ sufficient 
to pay up past-due bills or to 
him to adjust himself 
to retirement conditions, then 
draw the remainder in semi- 
monthly payments. 

Alvan Macauley, chairman of 
the board, always makes the 
awards and congratulates each 
employee personally. 

The plan applies to all 
Packard employees. Of the 
5,979 who have received 
watches or silverware, 5,004 
have been factory employees; 
the other 935 have em- 
Packard branches. 

The plan has been used since 
1917 And yet many people 
have been led to believe that 
employees were not wanted in 
the automobile industry after 
thes uze of forty. 


enable 


been 
ployees of 


p issed_ the 
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Driver Charles Rheubert, of the Cincinnati and Lake Erie Bus 
System, receives the No-Accident Safety Award from Mayor 
F. M. Chambliss in a ceremony in the Xenia, Ohio, city hall 


Local Celebrities Dramatize 


Safety Awards 


Ceremonies are held for the 
presentation of safety awards 
to no-accident drivers of the 
bus system of the Cincinnati 
and Lake Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, instead of simply pin- 
ning a medal on the driver 
and giving him a slap on the 
back. When a driver is to be 
given a safety award from the 
National Safety Council for 
driving a year without an ac- 
cident, Traffic Manager E. A. 
Keenan arranges for the cere- 
mony to be held at a_ local 
luncheon club gathering, in the 
mayor's office, or under other 
auspicious circumstances. 

The aim is to have the pres- 
entation made in the driver's 


own home town. If it is to be 
done at a luncheon’ club 
session, leading lights of the 
town will be called in for the 
ceremony. The driver’s wife 
will be invited, and talks will 
be arranged, conveying to the 
driver the public’s appreci- 
ation of his carefulness during 
the year. Often the ceremony 
is arranged in the mayor’s 
office, with the safety director, 
chief of police, or other dig- 
nitaries present for the oc- 
casion. 

Drivers are greatly stimu- 
lated by this method of award 
presentation and are encour- 
aged to keep up the good 
work. 


Aluminum Industries Analyze 
Credit Union Activities 


Studying the activities of its 
Federal Credit Union employ- 
ees, the Aluminum _Indus- 
tries, well-known Cincinnati or- 
ganization, found that loans 
for the purpose of paying for 
doctor, dental, optical, and hos- 
pital bills were most numerous 
of all made by the credit union. 

Nineteen per cent of all loans 
were made for this purpose, 
followed by 14 per cent each 
for automobile expenditures, 
which came second, and for 
refinancing existing indebted- 
ness, which followed as third 
by less than 1 per cent differ- 
ence. 

Other loans were made for 
buying furniture, silverware 
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and electrical appliances, fur- 
naces and household equipment, 
clothing, gifts, investments, in- 
surance, travel, club dues, 
hunting and fishing equipment, 
holiday expenses, repairs to 
and purchase of real estate, 
moving expenses, and _ finally, 
for the payment of taxes. 

During 1939 the Credit 
Union loaned a total of $71,016, 
an average of $112.72 per loan. 
Seventy-nine per cent of all 
loans were made to factory em- 
ployees, 12 per cent to office 
employees, 7 per cent to fore- 
men and relatives, and over 1 
per cent to relatives of em- 
ployees. The Credit Union was 
organized in 1937. 


Carrier Corporation Sets Aside 
Block of Stock for Employees 


At the annual stockholders’ 
meeting held recently at Syra- 
cuse, the Carrier Corporation 
voted for a plan whereby the 
employees and officers will 
share the fortunes of the com- 
pany, both through - salary 
bonuses and stock issues, set- 
ting aside 50,000 shares of 
common stock, to be divided 
equally under two _ separate 
plans; one known as the “Car- 
rier Employees Shares Plan” 
and the other as the “Carrier 
Management Shares Plan.” 

Distribution of the stock will 
be based on actual performance 
(ability, initiative, and  pro- 
ductiveness); opportunity in 
the present job to perform; 
and personal qualifications and 
cooperation of exceptional 
value to the company. 

Under this Carrier stock 
plan, the company will deter- 
mine its net earnings for each 
year after certain deductions 
for profits on sales or ex- 
changes of capital assets and 
investments and for reserves 
for taxes. The only other de- 
duction before the final earn- 
ing figure under which employ- 
ees will share is $1.00 for each 
share of capital stock out- 
standing. 

When net earnings in excess 
of these deductions are from 
$1.00 to $100,000, for instance, 
one share of common stock is 
to be issued for every $200 of 
these excess net earnings. As 
excess earnings increase, the 
figure determining the amount 
of stock to be issued also in- 


creases until it reaches $1,0(¥),- 
000 or more, when stock wl! 
be issued for every $400 
excess earnings. 

The Employees Shares Pa; 
and the Management Shares 
Plan will be in effect for fiv 
years beginning with 1940 
until 25,000 shares under e 
plan shall be issued—makiny 
total of 50,000 shares. 

Assuming that, at the end 
a particular year, there ar 
500,000 shares outstanding 
quiring a reserve of $1.0/ 
share or $500,000 reserve to |. 
set aside, excess profits wo 
be distributed accordingly. 

For instance, if the t 
company net income for  th« 
year is $600,000, there wo 
be available for distribut 
500 shares. If the net income 
is $1,200,000 there would he 
2,188 shares, while if the figure 
should be $2,000,000, then 3,75( 
shares would be distributed 

“Of course, some of the « 
ployees will receive no stoc! 
participation,” J. I. Lyle, pres 
dent, said. “Some who do not 
receive shares in one year n 
receive shares in other years 
Nevertheless, those who re- 
ceive no stock should still bene 
fit from the plan because the 
additional efforts of others 
aroused by this stock incen- 
tive should cause increase 
company earnings, which would 
mean more cash to be paid 
each month to all employees as 
adjusted compensation under 
the Carrier Salary Plan, 
nounced last December.” 








A. C. Anderson, the first employee of Gisholt Machine Comp: 

Madison, Wisconsin, to celebrate fifty years of service, take 
pleasure in showing his son, John, also a Gisholt employee, ‘he 
features of an 1890 model turret lathe which he helped build 
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At Santa Fe, New Mexico, the Mountain States Telephone Com- 
pany’s building seems to belong to the community, and is not a 
“stranger” in any sense of the word. The building at the right 
(top) of the Southern New England Telephone Company also 
seems to belong to Fairfield, Connecticut, while the lower one 
eems right at home—and in good taste—in Norwood, Mass. 


Telephone Buildings Planned to 
Increase Good-Will 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has a 
policy of erecting buildings 
which, so far as possible, re- 
flect the character and archi- 
tectural traditions of the com- 
munities they are intended to 
serve. Of course, it is not al- 
ways possible to adapt the 
larger buildings to this policy, 
for there is scarcely any re- 
gional traditions in skyscraper 
architecture, but even with the 
company’s largest buildings 
there is a noticeable effort to 
create a building design which 
is an asset to the community. 

In some of the smaller cities, 
there is a great opportunity to 
make the telephone building a 
landmark in keeping with the 
community’s history and archi- 
tectural development. 

Walter S. Gifford, president 
of the company, wrote some 
time ago regarding the com- 
pany’s objectives in its build- 
ing program, “These buildings 
contribute toward the achieve- 
ment of the ideals of the com- 
munities in which they are lo- 
cated and exemplify the pro- 
gressive spirit which has made 
possible modern telephone com- 
munication.” 

Shown on this page are three 
telephone buildings which seem 
to fit especially well into the 
communities they serve. The 
one at the upper left corner 
of this page could belong no- 
where so surely as it belongs 
to its situation—Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. It is an_ excellent 
adaption of the Spanish ar- 
chitecture which once domi- 
nated this entire region, and 
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seems to belong to Santa Fe 
and Santa Fe only. 

Next to it, at the right top 
corner of the page is another 
telephone building across the 
country at Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, which is an_ excellent 
adaption of the best in colonial 
architecture. It is a distinct 
asset to its community. 

The lower picture illustrates 
the telephone building at Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts, which is 
equally at home in its com- 
munity. Chain stores, oil com- 
panies, all national companies 
which build branch factories 
and warehouses or salesrooms 
could profit by taking a leaf 
from the telephone company’s 
insistence on buildings which 
not only serve the company’s 
needs properly, but which aid 
the company in building com- 
munity good-will. Some years 
back the Shell Oil Companies 
insisted on yellow filling sta- 
tions. A survey showed that the 
public in many communities 
resented these brilliantly col- 
ored stations and the company 
wisely changed the color scheme 
for service stations. There is 
much to be desired in many 
service stations; chain store 
fronts by the thousand are far 
from attractive, if not actual 
eyesores in some cases. Much 
can be done by national organi- 
zations by fitting buildings of 
all kinds to the communities 
they serve, and turning each 
building into a source of pride 
for residents of the community 
instead of a source of petitions 
and injunctions seeking to pro- 
hibit building in certain areas. 
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(Bell Telephone Quarterly Photos) 





Half Pay Retirement Plan for 
Leath Employees 


retirement 
plan, supplementing the bene- 
fits provided under the Social 
Security Act and providing a 


A cooperative 


liberal thrift program, has 
been worked out for the em- 
ployees of Leath and Company 
of Chicago. 

Each employee participating 
will contribute 2 per cent of 
his earnings plus an additional 
3 per cent on that part of his 
income in excess of $3,000 per 
year. The maximum salary in 
the plan will be $6,000 per 
year. The company will con- 
tribute an equal amount, and 
the total payments will be 
transferred to an _ insurance 
company for the purpose of 
annuities to mature at retire- 
ment age, which may occur at 
any time from the employee's 
fifty-fifth to the sixty-fifth 
birthday. 

For those who are near the 
retirement age the company 
will purchase annuities based 


on years of service after the 
age of thirty-five, with a maxi- 
mum annuity credit to any one 
employee of 7 per cent of 
his 1938 earnings. If an em- 
ployee leaves the company after 
the age of forty-five, and has 
been a contributor to the plan 
for ten years, a paid-up an- 
nuity contract will be given 
him, representing his own sav- 
ings and the company’s con- 
tributions on his account. If 
an employee dies or leaves the 
company at any time before re- 
tirement, his own contributions 
plus 24% per cent interest com- 
pounded annually will be re- 
turned to him or to his bene- 
ficiary. 

The plan is arranged so that 
an employee retiring from the 
company’s service at the age of 
sixty-five will receive a_ total 
retirement income of approxi- 
mately half pay. In this way, 
the dread of retirement with 
no income has been removed. 
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JULY: SPECIAL EVENTS 


, Camp season opens about now. Dominion Day in 
Canada. American Railway Express Company 
organized, 1918. 


First engine-propelled boat on the Thames River, 
1801. 


Samuel de Champlain born, 1567. 


INDEPENDENCE Day. First road test of auto, 1894. 
U.S. Patent Bureau established, 1836. First ties of 
the B. & O. Railroad put down, 1828. Stephen C. 
Foster born, 1826, Garibaldi, 1807, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, 1804. 


William Booth founded Salvation Army, 1865. 
Father Hennepin discovered St. Anthony Falls 
(later Minneapolis), 1680. P. T. Barnum born, 
1810, and D. G. Farragut, 1801. 


Congress ruled out English pounds and shillings 
and adopted “units of ten’”” money system, 1785. 
John Paul Jones born, 1747, and John Huss, 1369. 
Air mail service, New York to California, estab- 
lished, 1929. California under American control, 
1846. Annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, 1898. 


John D. Rockefeller born, 1839. Liberty Bell 
cracked as it tolled for funeral of Chief Justice 
Marshall, 1835. 


Ratification of Articles of Confederation begun, 
1778. Elias Howe born, 1819. 


Howard Hughes started fastest round-the-world 
flight, 1938. Finley Peter Dunne born, 1867. 


Triborough Bridge, N. Y., opened, 1936. John 
Quincy Adams, 6th President, born, 1767. 


Henry Hudson sighted coast of North America, 
1609. Julius Caesar born, 100 B.C. 


Ordinance of 1787 adopted, 1787. 

Bastille Day. First World’s Fair in U. S., 1853. 
Gold discovered, Helena, Mont., 1864. 

St. Swithin’s Day. U. S. Glass Company formed, 
1891. Wiley Post, solo world flight, 1933. 


District of Columbia established, 1790. 
mixed paints patented, 1867. 


First 


Columbia University founded, 1754. First steam 
ferry boat crossed Hudson River, 1812. Isaac 
Watts born, 1674; John Jacob Astor, 1763. 


U. S.-Canada St. Lawrence Treaty, 1932. 
Charles Mayo born, 1865; Samuel Colt, 1814. 


Confederate Congress met, 1861. Petrarch born, 
1304. 


Adolph S$. Ochs bought the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger from Drexel and the Drexel estate, 1902. 





Pilgrims started for America from Delfshaven 


* Holland, 1620. 


, James Gibbons born, 1834. Steve (Take-a-chanc 


Brodie jumped from Brooklyn Bridge, 1886. 


Detroit settled by Cadillac, 1701. Pioneer Day i) 
Utah. Mormons reached Utah and Salt Lake Cit) 
founded, 1847. British took Gibraltar, 1704. 


Occupation Day in Porto Rico. Bleriot flew thi 
English Channel, 1909. Simon Bolivar born, 1785. 


First electric locomotive, 1847. George Bernar: 
Shaw born, 1856; George Clinton, 1739. 

Second Atlantic cable successfully laid by Cyrus 
W. Field, 1866. English financiers launched th: 
Bank of England, 1694. 


Beginning of the World War, 1914. Corot born, 
1796. 

First transcontinental telephone conversation, 
N. Y.-San Francisco, 1914. 

First legislative Assembly in America convened at 
Jamestown, Va., 1619. Samuel Rogers born, 1763. 


Columbus discovered island of Trinidad, 149s. 
John Ericsson born, 1803. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


21-26 


20 
8-13 
3- 5 


American Assoc. of Nurserymen, N. Y. C. 

American Collectors Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

American Institute of Cooperation, East Lansing, Mich. 

Canadian Gas Assoc., Jasper Park, Canada 

Fall Market Week, Western Merchandise Mart, San Francisco 
(July 29-Aug. 3) 

International Assoc. of Clothing Designers, Cincinnati (Semi 
annual meeting) 


5 International Baby Chick Assoc., St. Louis 


Midseason Market, Ios Angeles Furniture Mart, Los Angeles 

National Assoc. of Music Merchants, Chicago (July 30-Aug. | 

National Assoc. of Musical Merchandise Manufacturers, In: 
Chicago (July 29-Aug. 1) 

National Confectionery Salesmen’s Assoc. of America, Boston 

National Dairy Council, Chicago (Annual summer conferenc¢ 

National Foreign Trade Council, San Francisco 

National Leather and Shoe Finders Assoc., Cleveland 

National Piano Manufacturers Assoc. of America, Chicag: 
(July 30-Aug. 1) 

National Poultry and Baby Chick Congress, St. Louis 

National Retail Hardware Assoc., N. Y. C. 

New York Housewares Manufacturers Assoc., Atlantic Cit 

Oyster Growers and Dealers Assoc. of North America, \« 
Haven 

Pacific Coast Advertising Club Assoc., Vancouver, B. C. 


$3 Summer Market, American Furniture Mart, Merchandis: 


Mart, Chicago 
Summer Market, New York Furniture Exchange, N. Y. ‘ 
Summer Market, Southern Furniture Exposition, High Poir 


a 


Trade Assoc. of National Advertisers, Chicago 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 











1. Display Attracts Hotel 
Apartment Tenants 


The effectiveness of window displays 
in attracting customers has long been 
recognized, but now the management of 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, has 
employed effectively this medium to at- 
tract tenants of studio apartments. 

In response to numerous requests for 
rooms to be converted into studio apart- 
ments, this hotel in 1936 remodeled its 
entire twenty-seventh floor to provide 
ibout forty-five such apartments, rang- 
ing from modest single rooms to luxuri- 
ous corner suites, All are modernistic, 
all have special space-saving features 
ind conveniences, rates are commen- 
surate, and the terms include a lease for 
1 minimum of six months. 

But while a number of tenants were 
ready and waiting to sign such leases, 
these numbered considerably less than 
enough for complete occupancy. And 
the management had to consider the 
problem of how to attract others. Printed 
idvertising was considered and_ re- 
jected on the grounds of too much waste 
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circulation. And the management did not 
agree with the photographers that pic- 
tures tell the story effectively. 

A window display solved the problem. 
Associated Studios, Detroit, produced 
an exact model of one of the studio 
apartments, with furniture built to scale 
one-fifth actual size. The cost was about 
$350. This miniature apartment was dis- 
played in a window of the hotel facing 
Washington Boulevard, and it has been 
there ever since, with the exception of a 
brief period each spring, when the fur- 
niture is removed and renovated at a 
cost of about $50. 

The display does just what any other 
window display does; it attracts the at- 
tention of passers-by and occasions much 
word-of-mouth advertising. 

“It is difficult to determine positive, 
specific results,” a representative of the 
hotel said. “People don’t like to be ques- 
tioned too closely about their motives, 
so we are discreet in making inquiries 
as to why a guest selects one of our 
studio apartments. We can say, however, 
that the comment which has reached us 
leads us to believe that the investment 


is a good one. At any rate, we have no 
thought of discontinuing the display. On 
the contrary, we are having the furni- 
ture renovated again at this time for 
the 1940 season.” 


2. Charts Show Custom- 
ers How to Do Work 


One hundred thousand charts, explain- 
ing in detail the daily maintenance and 
the annual overhauling of ammonia re- 
frigeration plants, are being distributed 
to the operators of such plants by the 
Mathiesen Alkali Works, of New York, 
for the purpose of widening the ac- 
quaintance of two products in this field. 
The chart was prepared under the direc- 
tion of the R. B. Engineering Corpora- 
tion, one of the largest engineering con- 
cerns in the refrigerating field, and con- 
tains blueprints of all the standard 
engineering equipment. The operations 
for maintenance and overhauling are 
numbered in conformity with indicators 
of the parts on the blueprints. It ap- 
pears to make possible the overhauling 
of a refrigerating plant by a novice 
mechanic a possibility. 

The charts contain sixty-seven different 
operations for the maintenance of a 
plant at its highest efficiency. A place 
is left on the chart for the date on which 
the operation has been performed. In 
none of these operations is any Mathie- 
sen product mentioned. In connection 
with the cleansing of joints in water 
pipes, the use of Mathiesen soda ash is 
suggested, and Mathiesen anhydrous 
ammonia is recommended for any am- 
monia refrigeration plant. 


3. Doctors Told How Philip 
Morris Are Made 


Choosing an item of manufacture and 
publicizing it to members of professions 
to whom it is bound to be interesting 
has brought gratifying results to Philip 
Morris and Company, Ltd., by arousing 
a keen interest in the manufactured ar- 
ticle itself. Philip Morris and Company 
chose a small item in the process of the 
manufacture of the cigarettes put out 
under that name—the hygroscopic agent, 
which is the material added to the to- 
bacco to keep it from becoming too dry 
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lighting in your office 
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immediate demonstration with 


NEW WAKEFIELD BRIGADIER 


o certified FLEUR-O-LIER checked by E.T.L. 


ERE’S a smart, modern lighting fixture 

that gives you all the benefits of amazing 
new white fluorescent lighting. Much more 
light for easy seeing . . . glareless . . . pleas- 
ing color ... cooler light . . . with amazing 
efficiency. ‘The Wakefield Bricapier gives 
you fluorescent at its best. Write for further 
information and demonstration. 


rw. WAKEFIELD "co:* 


600 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 





The Popular Place to Stay 
IN 


TOLEDO 














People traveling or living in Toledo quite 
naturally turn to the Fort Meigs. Not only 
is it the focal point of activity, but it is 
a convenient, comfortable and pleasant hotel. 
Its unusual Purple Cow Coffee Shop and 
Maritime Buffet are the reason it is pre- 
ferred as an entertainment center. 


250 ROOMS $ 
WITH BATH from 


STANLEY E. DUFFY, Manager 


FORT MEIGS 
HOTEL 

















during the course of manufacture—as 
the thing to publicize. 

The Morris company uses diethylene 
glycol as a hygroscopic agent while most 
other cigarette companies use glycerine. 
Four articles from technical journals 
tending to show that glycerine in com- 
bustion was three times more irritating to 
the throat than diethylene glycol were as- 
sembled in a booklet. The medical and 
dental professions were chosen as the 
field for the special publicity. 

Salesmen are under instructions to see 
that the Philip Morris cigarettes appear 
at every dinner anywhere given by 
medical or dental organizations or so- 
cieties. A list of the guests at such affairs 
is forwarded to the main office in New 
York. A letter containing the name of 
the event is then sent to each guest 
calling attention to the fact that diethy- 
lene glycol is used exclusively as a 
hygroscopic agent in Philip Morris cig- 
arettes and the booklet of extracts from 
the four articles boosting it is enclosed. 
The letter also offers to forward the 
complete articles to anyone interested. 

The demand for the complete articles 
has convinced the company that it has 
a large list of boosters in the two pro- 
fessions which come in most intimate 
contact with cigarette smokers. 


4. Retailers Use Dime- 
With-Wrapper Premium 


The dime-with-wrappers premium 
stunt can be worked for a manufac- 
turer through retailers as satisfactorily 
as it can by means of the radio is the 
experience of Cheney Brothers, silk 
manufacturer, of New York. The rou- 
tine was used in'connection with a new 
line of neckties introduced for winter 
wear in November of last year, with 
such satisfactory results that it will be 
repeated next fall. 

The line of neckties consisted of six- 
teen different patterns. Each pattern was 
based upon the colors in the plumage of 
game birds. With the shipments of the 
game bird patterns to retailers, samples 
of colored prints of the game birds for 
display went along with an announce- 
ment that anyone could procure copies 
of the prints by sending the paper bind- 
ing slips from two neckties and 10 cents 
to the manufacturers. 

The line moved faster than was usual 
in the special seasonal lines, but the 
demands for the colored prints exceeded 
all estimates. Each request for a print 
represented a $3.00 sale as the ties were 
priced at $1.50 each. In addition to the 
retail display, one national advertisement 
was used in announcing the offer of the 
prints. 


5. Compensation Plan 
For Jobber’s Salesmen 


After trying, unsuccessfully, to pay 
salesmen first on commission, then a 
straight salary, and finally on the basis 
of a salary-commission combination, 
J. H. Caple, candy and tobacco jobber 


of Tyler, Texas, has solved his salesmen 
compensation problem by a unique profit- 
sharing plan. 

The firm operates nine sales-delivery 
trucks over a radius of about one hun- 
dred miles from Tyler. When a man 
starts to work for the company, he has 
assigned to him a specific truck to cover 
a specified territory. He pays the com- 
pany $6.00 a week for the use of the 
vehicle and pays all operating expenses, 
including any major repairs that may 
be needed and new tires. To all pur 
poses it is his truck as long as he re 
mains with the company, or until such 
time as the company trades it in on 
new vehicle. The firm uses a truck tw: 
years. Naturally, when a salesman’s vehi- 
cle has served its two years and _ is 


_ traded in, he gets the new truck. 


When a man loads out his vehicle, a! 
merchandise he takes out is charged 
against him by the company at specifiec! 
cost prices. He receives credit, at the 
same price, for any merchandise re- 
turned. 

The salesman settles weekly for his 
“purchases” and his car expenses. He 
compiles his personal and car expense 
for the week, including $6.00 for th 
truck, deducts these amounts from th 
gross profit he has made from sales foi 
the week. The remainder is divide: 
equally between him and the firm. 

The plan has solved this jobber’s 
sales compensation problem and severa 
other minor sales problems, in that each 
salesman actually is a partner in the 
business and finds it to his advantage 
to push long-profit lines and to oper 
ate along the lines recommended by the 
company, for the reason that he profit 
equally with the company in all sales 
he makes. 


6. Seattle’s Employment 
Clearing House 


In Seattle, Washington, employers i: 
the brokerage and banking fields find 
easier to build efficient employee organi- 
zations since the inauguration of 
“employment clearing house” under the 
sponsorship of the Seattle Stock Ex- 
change. Applications are received fro 
employers in search of competent help, 
and from persons seeking employment 
who have the specialized qualifications 
and experience for work in the financial 
field. There is no charge to either em- 
ployer or applicant. 

In commenting on the plan, Harry 5 
Grande, president of the Exchange, said, 
“We find that there is a large amount of 
trained and experienced help available, 
but the general problem is to centralize 
the placing of applications so that ei- 
ployers may have the availability of suct 
applications when openings occur. We 
feel that this service fills a need in the 
Seattle financial district.” 

The Seattle instance of a “mutual e1- 
ployment service” in a specialized field 
may point the way for more efficie! 
handling of the hiring problem in oth 
closely knit industries, including ma! 
facturing. 
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The New Class 1900 
Addressograph 


JUST announced by Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation is its new desk- 
type model, called the “Class 1900.” A 
new precision lister will handle sheets 
of all sizes and put impressions any- 
where on them. Up to ten carbon copies 
can be made by using this lister. The 
automatic selector will select for writ- 
ing from one to forty-eight primary 
classifications, and employs a new, per- 
forated tab in place of the embossed 
tab. A completely self-contained auto- 
matic form feeder can be rolled into 
position and will feed single, duplicate, 
or triplicate-impression forms in syn- 
chronism with the plates at a rate of 
one hundred impressions a minute. 

Different portions of information on a 
single Addressograph plate may be se- 
lected and written with consecutive im- 
pressions in different positions on a 
single form by merely turning a knob 
which changes the platen form from one 
cut-off to another. The printing platen 
has two rubber facings for different cut- 
off requirements. 

Three foot pedals, each independent 
of the others, control the basic machine 
functions—consecutive impressions, re- 
peat impressions, or plate feed without 
writing. 
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Small Index for 
Salesmen’s Cars 


CHASE PRODUCTS COMPANY offers 


a line of automobile card files 
“Redy-Ref Jr.” They are small 


called 
card 


files, finished in gray enamel which slip 
onto a small special bracket attachable 
to the under edge of the panel-board of 
a car. These files may be had for 3 by 5 
inch and 4 by 6 inch cards in capaci- 
ties of 100 and 200 cards. The top and 
part of the front of the case open on a 
hinge, so that cards may be picked out 
as desired. The entire unit may be re- 
moved from the bracket and slipped 
into a pocket or carried wherever de- 
sired, because of the small space needed. 
This car index file is particularly suit- 
able for use by salesmen who want sys- 
tematic means of quickly seeing full de- 
tails about prospects upon whom they 
are calling. It can be used for a call 
system or pending file, as well. 


Improved L C Smith 
Typewriter 


NEWEST model Super-Speed LC Smith 
is a streamlined machine with many 
improved features incorporated in_ it. 
The automatic margin sets both left 
and right margin stops, and the setting 
of both stops is controlled by a single 
lever. The concealed touch selector makes 
seven adjustments from “very light” to 
“extra heavy,” and is concealed so that 
it cannot be tampered with, once it is 
set. The card-envelope fingers have re- 
placed the ribbon guard. When in use 
the fingers move up, and when they are 
not needed they are down. The spacing 
lever has been redesigned so that the 
action of the regulator is improved and 
the numerals on the indicator are very 
clear and easy to read. 

















Smartly Styled 


ARTER STEEL CHAIRS 
for modern offices are note- 
worthy for their smooth flowing 
lines, for their ease and com- 
fort and for their sturdiness. 
Chairs in the Chevalier Suite, 
style leaders in the Harter Line, 
are by one of the country’s lead- 
ing designers. These are in har- 
mony with the prevailing trend 
in office designing. The Cheva- 
lier is but one suite in a line of 
steel chairs notable for modern 
styling and enduring quality. 
Harter Posture Chairs are also 
outstanding. There is indeed a 
Harter Steel Posture Chair for 
every type of seated work. 
Write for catalogs: The Harter 
Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 


STEEL CHAIRS FOR OFFICES 








YOUR GIRL 

PLUS THIS 

‘**‘BURNS”’ 4 

COPYHOLDER 

aaa turn 

out 
more 
typing 
than 
your 
girl 
alone! 


Lowest Priced of Its Kind 


This is the Burns copyholder with remote 
control line guide that hundreds of firms 
are using to cut typing costs. 

It has every major feature of copy- 
holders selling for twice as much. 

se eee SB SS SSS ee eee eaeeaeaeaie 
ASK FOR DETAILS 
(Clip This Coupon to Letterhead) 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO. 
1033 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 


t— Send full information on Burns Copy- 
holders and details of no-cost trial offer. 


HARTER 


Stencil Drawing Board 
With All Accessories 


SPEED-O-PRINT CORPORATION is 
marketing a drawing board for stencils 
called “Speed-O-Scope.” In its construc- 
tion are included all necessary devices to 
simplify accurate tracing of lines, draw- 
ings, illustrations, and forms. An _ at- 
| tached T-square and rulers on three sides 
make measuring and straight-line draw- 
ing easier. The chassis is made of a 
single piece of Bakelite phenolic ma- 
terial and is dimensionally stable. 


Small, Light-Capacity 
Addressing Machine 


A SMALL, low-priced addressing ma- 
chine recently offered by the Elliott Ad- 
dressing Machine Company is _ appli- 
cable to organization work and _ small 
business demands. The address hopper 
holds sixty-five address cards, and an 
adjustable guide makes possible the feed- 
ing of different sized matter. To operate, 
the address cards are shifted to address- 
ing position with the left hand, and 
the right hand depresses the handle. 
After addressing, cards are ejected at 
the other end of the stencil runway. The 
operation is semi-automatic. Stencils 
may be typed in an ordinary typewriter 


by fitting a special clamp on the plate 
and throwing the ribbon to stencil posi 
tion. The “Addresserette” will be sol: 
through stationery stores and office su; 
ply dealers. 


New IBM Electric 
Time Stamp 


PRINTIME, a new, low-cost time stamp, 
is announced by International Business 
Machines Corporation. The new stamp is 
small, compact, and streamlined. The 
throat has a depth of 4 inches from 
the edge of the date line, giving wide 
latitude for the placement of registra- 
tions. The type wheels, printing ribbon, 
and electrically operated timing mechan- 
ism are all housed in the head of the 
stamp. For normal use on corresponi- 
ence, the impression is made by insert- 
ing the paper in the throat and pressing 
down on the head with the fingertips 
With the type head in normal operati: 
position, the type wheels are % inch 
above the surface of the platen, which | 
self-aligning to accommodate pads, « 
velopes, or flat parcels up to % i 
thick. Thicker parcels or bulky pa: 
ages may be time-stamped by raising | 
head to a 90-degree angle with the base 
and pressing them the ty 
wheels—or the stamp may be picked 
and pressed against the package to 


against 


marked. 
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Business VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





New Carrier Catalog 
Now Ready 


CARRIER CORPORATION’S new 
tooklet-catalog shows its refrigerating, 
ir-conditioning, and heating equipment. 
, complete line of units designed for 
residential, commercial, and industrial 
inildings is illustrated. Line drawings, 
diagrams, and specification charts ac- 
company the descriptions to explain fully 
the use of each unit. A special folder deals 
in detail with Carrier Centrifugal Re- 
frigeration, and a second new folder de- 
scribes the benefits of low-cost window 
air-conditioning units. The folder illus- 
trates window and transom installations 
in office and the multiple use in large 
offices. 


Sales Presentation 
Material Described 


A SIX-PAGE, two-color folder de- 
scribing its visual sales aids may be 
obtained from the Heinn Company. The 
Heinn Photo Pac-kit, Clipper Kit, and 
the new Visi-Film envelopes prepared es- 
pecially for use in Heinn binders are 
illustrated and described, as well as 
twenty other Heinn loose-leaf binders 
and indexes. This folder is a compact 
source of information about sales pres- 
entation equipment. 


The Second ‘‘Blue Book’”’ 
Of Advertising 


THE 1940 edition of The Blue Book, 
published by the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, has been completed and is 
ready for distribution. This effective book, 
finished in hard covers and plastic bind- 
ing, done in two colors, presents sixty- 
two “case histories” of successful 1939 
newspaper advertising campaigns. For 
each case the actual advertisements are 
pictured; the advertiser, product, prob- 
lem, method, results, and agency are 
listed. Most of these campaigns, repre- 
senting sixteen classifications of advertis- 
ing covering a wide variety of commodi- 
ties from bottled beer to denture holders, 
were national or regional in scope. Some 
campaigns used several media, but in 
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each case newspaper space carried the 
major portion of the campaign’s message. 
This book is prepared so “that an adver- 
tiser or agency executive may find a 
parallel to his own problem and benefit 
by the experience and achievement of 
others in the field of advertising and sell 
ing,” and merits the careful study of any 
business executive. 


Help for the Beginning 
‘*‘White Collar’’ Girl 


WE ARE breaking the “unbreakable 
rule” by mentioning this booklet in the 
Tips Department of American Busi- 
NEss, but we feel that From Books to 
Business, compiled by the Transcription 
Supervisors’ Association of New, York, 
is worthy of the 25 cents a copy charged 
for it. It offers practical advice to the 
young girl about to enter the business 
world on how to get and hold a job. Ap- 
pearance, etiquette, tests, and jobs open 
to applicants for first jobs are discussed 
in the first chapter, which is followed by 
a section devoted to attitudes and actions 
necessary to make a successful working 
woman, after she has been hired. The last 
part offers some thoughts on advance- 
ment and promotion to better jobs. A 
two-page application blank, the composite 
of forms used by several companies, and 
a personality chart broken into five main 
headings with subheadings, will help the 
girl analyze herself in relation to the job 
she wants. 


Facts and Figures About 
Massachusetts 


AN OPEN BOOK summarizes a six 
months’ survey by the Massachusetts De- 
velopment and Industrial Commission in 
collaboration with the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, which has been 
prepared for use by firms to weigh pos- 
sible locations for new plants or branch 
factories; by firms now in Massachusetts 
to utilize their opportunities to a greater 
extent; to aid local Chambers of Com- 
merce, etc. This book points out favor- 
able conditions in Massachusetts today in 
respect to available skilled labor, near- 
ness of markets, low taxes, and trans- 
portation facilities to many markets. 
Done in two colors, with line drawings 
and cartoon graphs, this book presents 
statistics in a vivid, clear manner, and 
the facts and information should be use- 
ful to any company dealing in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Behind the Scenes in 
A Printing Plant 


A PICTORIAL chronicle of the produc- 
tion processes of a modern printing plant 
has been recorded by Kable Brothers 
Company in a new booklet, At the Sign 
of the Twin Lions. The booklet, printed 
by rotogravure process, shows the steps 
in preparing a piece of reading matter, 
from the editorial department, to the 
composing and engraving rooms, to the 
proofreading department, through the 
make-up and press room to the final piece 
of printing. The booklet also shows the 


STAPLING MALPENES 


The Preference In 
UP-TO-DATE OFFICES 
Precision built, all 

steel construc- 

tion, insures high- 

est efficiency and 

perfect stapling 
performance 


THE 
ACE | 
STAPLE REMOVER 


Saves your finger nails 
$§00* | — prevents 6 t: 
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DEMAND ACE SUPER STAPLES—The World's Best 
ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 
ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 


Makers the World's Best Stapli Mach 


3415 N. Ashland Ave. 





Chicago, Ill. 





Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 





MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


show “‘Pay Answers” as required in the 

“Fair Labor Standards Act,” in either 

14 or 1/10 hour steps. 

(a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 
time worked 

(b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate. 

(c) Total earnings for the total time worked. 

We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 

the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 

Simply state your rate range and your choice of 

hour divisions. 

THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 
Payroll Calculators Interest Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Freight Calculators 
Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Unit Basis Calculators Coal Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders Price Checkers 








Discount Calculators Telephone Indexes 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc 


3470 N. Clark Street Chicago, Hlinois 
Dept. AB-6 
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Loose Leaf Binders 
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Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


ee 


4,500 used by Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta, Ga. 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 328, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Package Tying Machines 


THE Bunn PACKAGE TYING MACHINE 


% Ties 20 to 30 pack- 
ages per minute. 

% Ties all sizes tightly— 
no adjustments neces- 
sary. 

% Equals three to four 
hand-tiers. 

% Used in over 70 differ- 
ent industries. 

Write for our free trial 
offer. 


B. H. BUNN CO. 


7601 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Expense Books 








CUT BINDER COSTS! 
SAVE 50%! 


NEW JOYCE 
Double-Duty Flexible Spring Post Self 
BINDERS 





and it Always opens flat 
Serves for current use—then does double 
duty as a storage binder! Made to fit any 
size sheet or form. Send for Special Trial 
Binder offer or Free Literature. 
PROVEN ECONOMY: Half Million in Use! 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1904 


56 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 














Round Cornering Machine 


/CORNERROUNDER ) 


SHEAR-ACTION SELFP-SHAR PENNING 








A REAL 










TOOL “Dolls-up” Your Sales 
- Literature, Catalog Inserts, 
$s 1 > Samples; Preserves Filing 


and Loose-leaf Records. 
@ Easy to operate. No guide 
adjustments. Thousands 
sold. One die included : 
%” 4” 3” or 14”; 
extra dies $5. Straight 
or reverse corners also 
available. 
HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 
PAPER DRILLS Hand & Electric $25 Up 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


489 Hague St. Rochester, N. Y. 











LL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


‘Common Sense" 
EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 
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Hotels 














ye DEWITT 
operates HOTELS 


THEODORE De WITT, President 
R. F. MARSH, Vice-President 











Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED of UNGUMMED 
TYPE -ENGRAVED-ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


321) FRANKFORO ave 
one Pe 











Steel Signals 





THIS 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 















Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices. 
The National Publishers Press 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 











company’s binding and mailing facilities, 
as well as the morgue of cuts to whic! 
its customers have access. 











Details About New 
Rail-Auto Service 


AN EIGHT-PAGE folder may now |) 
obtained on the new Rail-Auto Servic 
which has recently been made effective tu 
passengers of many of the nation’s east 
ern railroads. The procedure in taking 
advantage of this service is outlined step 
by step, the cost discussed, and thx 
Drivurself stations in the eastern half ot 
the United States are listed. (Simila: 
service is also available to travelers goin. 
west.) 

















To Make Better 
Truck Drivers 


THE Dodge Division of Chrysler Co: 
poration is distributing a folder to bx 
given to truck drivers, entitled Ways ¢, 
Cut Costs and Play Safe. Savings possibl 
when a truck is properly cared for ar 
enumerated, such as saving by safe speed, 
shifting on hills at the right time, prope: 
use of brakes and clutch, correct adjust 
ment of the various parts of the engine, 
and attention to the condition of tires 
Points in road courtesy and safety are 
suggested to help the driver. 



















Catalog of Motion 
Picture Equipment 


THE Ampro Corporation has completed 
a new catalog of its 1940 line of silent 
and sound 8 and 16 mm. motion picture 
equipment. Different projector and am 
plifier models are pictured, as well as 
many accessories to be used in connec 
tion with the other equipment. This cata 
log will be furnished to dealers, educa 
tional, industrial prospects on request. 

















Market Directory of 
Des Moines 


THE Des Moines Chamber of Commerce 
has published a market directory and 
buyers’ guide for retailers and jobber: 
who desire to take advantage of Des 
Moines as a market. Seven pages give 
facts and information about Des Moines, 
and the rest of the book is a list of Des 
Moines manufacturers and jobbers, classi- 
fied according to industry. A freight rat 
table shows rates covering Iowa fron 
Des Moines compared to other cities. 


About Paterson, 
New Jersey 


IF YOU are interested in knowing mor 
about your own country, we suggest that 
you get the booklet published by the In 
dustrial Commission of Paterson, New 
Jersey. In this material you will find 
information about the industrial activ- 
ity of Paterson, as well as the social, 
historical, recreational, and _ residential 
aspects of this eastern city. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, First line in six point 


boldface type 


and centered 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respeo- 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished 1st of month of issue. 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 





Advertising Agencies 


Executives Wanted 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
nserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISINGAGENCY, 
171B Madison Avenue, New York. 


FREE—NEWSPAPER, Magazine, Mailing list, 
RATE-GUIDE. CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
\GENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 


Financial 


AMERICA’S 83 leading security underwriters 
$3.00. JOHN MORRIS, Box 56411, Philadelphia. 


CAPITAL CONTACTS available for proposi- 
tions that justify an Underwriting. Box 601 
care AMERICAN BUSINESS, Chicago. 


Incorporating Services 


DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 




















SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 30 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- | 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal 
requirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
| ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Branch Office Services 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS MAIL RE- 
CEIVED and reforwarded. $2.00 monthly. 
DUNN MAIL SYSTEM. 216 West 69th Street, 
New York, N. Y., Box 42. 


\ NYWHERE! Specify cities required. 
MERCHANDISING CLUB, Confederation 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 


Help Wanted 


SALARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 YEARLY 
and up (none lower). Congress votes billions 
for materials and salaries. Let us try to get 
me for you—small cost. Write for War- 
Bulletin R-5. 

EXECUTIVE’S PROMOTION SERVICE 
Washington, D. C 














EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 
JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 
B—9 Center Street, New Haven, 


Dept. Conn. 
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Letterhead Specialists 





ARE YOU THIS MAN? 


Are YOU actually satisfied with your present 
letterhead, that is, from the standpoint of aid- 
ing to produce sales? Do you agree that a 
letterhead should not only create good-will but 
aid in producing sales? It should and it can 
if properly designed. Are you interested in a 
distinctive, and we might say, ‘‘business-build- 
ing” letterhead, one that will create a most 
favorable impression and appeal strongly to 
your thousands of prospects? Then, I believe 
we can help you. We'll give our undivided 
attention to YOUR letterhead problem, if you 
extend us an invitation, and this means that 
you'll get top-notch quality and the best let- 
terhead idea that it is possible for us to create. 
If you are earnestly interested in securing a 
better letterhead, write to us, but please do 
not answer this ad merely for curiosity. We 
are serious and want answers only from those 
who are serious. We can handle a few more 
ow better letterhead accounts. Write TO- 


TUCKER PRINTING COMPANY 
Letterhead Specialists for 35 Years 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


Business Opportunities 


START OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book 
containing 127 successful business plans. Send 
for free descriptive booklet. ELITE CO., 
214-D Grand St., New York. 











EXECUTIVE POSITIONS—MEN and WOMEN 
For executives of exceptional ability, this per- 
sonalized advertising service assists efficiently 
and confidentially with nation-wide negotia- 
tions for improved positions. Inquiries invited. 
THE EXECUTIVE BUREAU 

700-A Plymouth Bldg. 823 Commerce Bldg. 
Mi polis, Minn. Rochester, N.Y. 





Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
{1 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lands for Sale 
NEW MEXICO-TEXAS livestock ranches. All 


acreages. No mammy songs. Write HOBART 
GILMORE, Pipestone, Minnesota. 


Letter Specialists 


MY LETTERS CONVINCE—$5.00. Send 
data. ARMSTRONG, 707 Locust, Des Moines. 




















EMPLOYMENT ADVISORY Correspondent, 
excellent opening your locality. Exclusive. 
Stamp. VOCATIONAL ADVISORS, Box 
457A, Seattle, Washington. 





EXECUTIVES! WELL-QUALIFIED MEN! 
This competent advertising service conducts 
position-securing campaigns involving confiden- 
tial, nation-wide negotiations with reputable 
employers. Write 

HARRY F. JEPSON AND ASSOCIATES 
1204 Insurance Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Directories 








Accountants 
ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 


profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 











Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain. 


circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bidg., Chicago. 


Mailing Lists 
CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-6 Boston, Mass. 











June, 1940 





Textile Mill Reports 


IN DETAIL FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 


Includes mill names, capital, execu- 
tives, machinery, goods made, sales 
agents, buyers’ names, etc. 

Over 8,000 textile plants are covered. 
20,000 allied concerns are also in- 
cluded. 1400 pp. Thumb Indexed. 


74th Year. $7.50 and $5.00 
Davison’s Textile Blue Book 


4 Franklin Avenue 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 











START MAIL ORDER BOOK BUSINESS 
NEW WAY. I’ve made thousands yearly by 
it. Complete particulars free. ECONOMY 
PUBLISHERS, 15 Park Row, New York. 


LEARN AUTO FINANCE business. Inexpen- 
sive Home Course now available. Particulars 
freee NEBRASKA FINANCE CO., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 








Business Promotion 


ANALYSIS, IDEAS, LITERATURE by na- 
tionally-known Business Counselor and Written- 
Salesmanship Specialist. Request particulars. 
CDC, No. F Kuster Annex, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Postcard Advertising 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 5038 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Printing of All Kinds 


CLASSY BUSINESS CARDS 1,000 for $1.00 
Post Paid. SUPERBO PRINT, 836 Crocker, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 




















HAMMERMILL BOND 8%xl1l LETTER- 
HEADS 1,000—$2.75. Samples. LACKAWAN- 
NA PRINTING CO., Lackawanna, New York. 





PRINTING BARGAINS and samples; 
business. SICOCAN, 2038 Obear, St. 


Typewriters 


NEW TYPEWRITERS, 25% off listed price. 
Free Bulletin. RICHMOND SERVICE, 504-43 
Broadway, Sterling, Ill. 


Used Business Equipment 
ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 


Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


state 
Louis. 
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A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


KRIRKEBY 
HOTELS 


LETTERHEADS ‘titorriet 
For as Low as $1.10 a Thousand 


Send us a sample of your present letterhead and let us 
quote our mass production price for quality work on any 
quantity in which you buy. Our Letterhead Clinic will 
re-design your old letterhead, if you wish, and submit 
sketches absolutely free and without obligation, to- 
gether with our quotation. 

UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 

(A Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 

Dept. 36, 4313 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, II. 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS. By David L. 
Cohn, with an introduction by Sinclair 
Lewis. Here are the good old days the 
oldsters talk about with such nostalgia 
to their offspring. The good old days of 
the horseless carriage, the cuckoo clock, 
Lydia Pinkham’s cure-all, that ugly gar- 
ment known as the wrapper, the “rats” 
worn in milady’s long tresses, mourning 
bonnets, ostrich plumes, hat-pins, cotton 
stockings, tight lacing, the iron cook- 
stove, the Saturday night bath, celluloid 
shirt fronts and rubber collars, the old- 
fashioned nightshirt, and the union suit. 

David L. Cohn, the author, is an 
alumnus of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, and it is from the dusty pages of 
old Sears catalogs that he has culled 
this “remembrance of things past.” These 
pages go back to the time before mod- 
ern office equipment, modern farm ma- 
chinery, or household equipment; before 
the automobile chased the horse and 
buggy off Main Street; before central 
heating in the home; before ladies’ ready- 
to-wear, and before modern plumbing. 

Sears catalog pages give us glimpses of 
styles, manners, and morals of the age 
before the World War, the period after 
the World War, and up to the present 
with its myriad of electric appliances in 
home, factory, and farm. Mr. Cohn, 
aided by Sears catalogs, has covered all 
the changes brought about by the advent 
of the movies, the automobile, women in 
business, wider interest in sports, install- 
ment selling, the increase in leisure time, 
changes in reading habits. Each year the 
tastes and desires of this heterogeneous 
nation of people have been changing 
and as these changes took place, Sears 
catalogs have mirrored them. Here is the 
undeniable record of what we have actu- 
ally been buying and using in our homes, 
barns, and offices for fifty years. 

Mr. Cohn ends his book with a chap- 
ter on the mail-order business and in 
particular the mail-order catalog. 

Although Sears receives letters from 
all over the world and in every lan- 
guage, some of the most difficult to 


understand are the letters from cus 
tomers in the hinterlands of the U. § 
From the hundreds of thousands of let 
ters written by customers to Sears, Mr. 
Cohn has selected about thirty whic! 
picture the variety of amusing request 
and complaints pouring into the com 
pany’s main offices each year. Simo: 
and Schuster. $3.75. 


THE TREASURY OF MODERN Ht 

MOR. Nearly 3 inches thick, this boo! 
ought to be useful to the public speaker, 
the master of ceremonies, and othe: 
overworked gentlemen who preside a 
various kinds of goings-on about tow: 
While we think that the book has abo: 

the usual percentage of “unfunny funny 
stories,” there are 2,500 stories, varying 
considerably in the degree of funniness, 
but surely as funny as the mine run ot 
“that reminds me” stories palmed off o 
long suffering audiences everywhere. Th« 
jacket claims that they are “new” funny 
stories. Some room for argument here 
There are comic poems, toasts for al 
occasions, twenty-four clever ways to 
introduce a speaker, and eighteen hu 
morous responses to an introduction. Ii 
you are in peril of being “introduced,” 
perhaps early acquisition of this book is 
indicated. Maxwell Droke. $5.00. 


TEN POINTS FOR ADVERTISERS 
By Kenneth Goode. If we had_ been 
writing this book, we would have been 
tempted to call it Thousand Points { 
Advertisers, for while we did not actu 
ally count them, there are at least that 
many. And good points—money saving 
and money making points, too. Mr 
Goode has a bigger, broader conception 
of advertising than many men who prac- 
tice it. He seems to understand what 
advertising ought to do, and which it so 
often fails to do. He points out ways to 
improve copy, gives instances of many 
surprisingly profitable uses of advertising 
and generally stirs up the animals—but 
all good naturedly (no pun intended) 
Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 
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